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HEARING ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1993 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Merrbers present: Representatives Kildee, Roemer, Becerra, 
Green English, Payne, Romero-Barcelo, Goodling, Gunder&on, and 
Petri. 

Staff present: Susan A. Wilhelm, subcommittee staff director; 
Tom Kelley, subcommittee legislative associate; Jack Jenning, edu- 
cation counsel, Committee on Education and Labor; Kris Gilbert, 
majority staff, Committee on Education and Labor; and Lynn 
Selmser, professional staff member and minority legislative associ- 
ate. 

Chairman KlLDEE. The subcommittee meets this morning to con- 
tinue hearings on H.R. 6, the reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Today we will discuss bilingual edu- 
cation. Students entering school vith limited proficiency in English 
face particularly difficult hurdles in achieving academically. 

I want to remind people that the purpose of bilingual education 
is to help students become proficient in the use of English while 
using their native language for instruction so that these students 
do not fall behind academically and so they can achieve grade pro- 
motion and high graduation rates. 

Today's hearing will focus on ways to improve bilingual edu- 
cation services provided under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Before introducing today's witnesses, I want to recog- 
nize my good friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the Rank- 
ing Member of the full Education and Labor Committee and the 
Ranking Member of the subcommittee, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr, Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I encourage my colleagues to listen closely to all the views pre- 
sented today on this important issue. Over the past 10 to 15 years. 

I have had growing numbers of LEP students move into my con- 
gressional district and schools are struggling to meet their needs 
without any State or Federal support. 

The 19th Congressional District is mostly rural. We don't have 
large numbers of students like some congressional districts. How- 
ever, the number of students is growing and now more than ever 

(1) 
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it is important that we have the resources to ensure that they 
learn English as quickly as possible in order to obtain a good edu- 
cation. b 

I would like to welcome Marcia Kile who works with the English 
as a Second Language program operated out of the Lincoln Inter- 
mediate Unit in Adams County in my congressional district. I look 
forward to today's testimony and working on the legislation which 
provides us with programs to assist communities in meeting the 
needs of their LEP students. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Because we have two Members and have work on the floor today, 
we will dispense with the other opening statements and have those 
entered into the record. 

We will turn to Mr. Jose Serrano, a Member of Congress. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSE SERRANO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I come before you as the Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Hispanic Caucus. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
on the effectiveness of Federal education programs for Latinos and 
other language minorities. 

School reform legislation that leaves out our Nation's language- 
minority students is not serious reform. The Census reveals that 
one out of seven Americans today does not speak English at home. 
One-third of the students in major urban districts are limited Eng- 
lish proficient and reliable estimates place the number of limited 
bnghsh-proficient students at between 2.3 million and 3.5 million. 
1 his challenge confronts the entire Nation not merely the Coast 
and big cities. 

Over the past decade, the minority student population grew by 
40 percent in Pennsylvania, 68 percent in California, 45 percent in 
Ohio, and 72 percent in Wisconsin. 

Language-minority students now comprise a third of the student 
population in California, 28 percent in Texas, 23 percent in New 
York, and 22 percent in Arizona. 

Let us be clear, however. We are not here today to talk about im- 
migration policy. We are not here today to debate language policy. 
We are here today to help the students in our schools. We are here 
to build national education policy on the basis of what works in 
education. 

The Congressional Hispanic Caucus is planning to introduce leg- 
islation that would amend the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act and ensure that every child has the opportunity to learn, 

Helping Latino, Asian and other language-minority children to 
meet and exceed high achievement standards in all curricula areas 
while learning English is good for children and good for our coun- 
try. Research has proven conclusively that sink-or-swim English 
anguage imr. ersion has never succeeded in effectively educating 
our children. 

As the National Academy of Sciences reported last year "con- 
trary to the widely accepted myth that earlier immigrant groups 
managed without special programs, most immigrant children who 
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entered schools were more likely to sink than swim in English-only 
classrooms." 

In 1890, for example, just 13 percent of the 12-year-olds enrolled 
in New York public schools and those whose parents were foreign- 
born went on to high school. In other words, we were losing nearly 
9 out of 10 of those students before they entered high school. For 
that reason, the academy noted that numerous 19th century public 
schools in Ohio, Louisiana, and New Mexico used German, French 
and Spanish for instruction. 

German-English bilingual schools operated between 1880 and 
1917 in Ohio, Minnesota, and Maryland. In private schools, Ger- 
man-English bilingual education flourished throughout the United 
States. Those children, like today's children, learned to speak Eng- 
lish. The myth of instant English in which new Americans learned 
English as they walked down the ship's gangplank has never been 
true. 

Study after study documents that today's immigrants are learn- 
ing English at least as fast as earlier generations. But in today's 
world, English-only is not enough. Sink or-swim immersion that 
slows learning subject matter sets language-minority children up 
for failure. 

Children who seem to be doing well enough in kindergarten all 
too often find themselves sinking like lead in subsequent school 
years as the gap in academic achievement grows between these 
students and those who came to school speaking English. 

It is important to understand that bilingual education is not an 
ideological issue. It is an educational issue. If you want children to 
learn, support bilingual education. If you do not want children to 
learn, oppose bilingual education. It is that simple. 

It is the best way to teach children English in ways that allow 
them also to learn the math, science and other skills they need 
without falling behind. 

The legislation planned by the Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
would encourage a new generation of bilingual programs, movir 
away from often isolated programs, to build system capacity to 
serve all language-minority students. It strengthens support for bi- 
lingual education by developing a national network of research, de- 
velopment and dissemination to help SEAs and LEAs initiate and 
upgrade education. 

While the number of LEP students has grown, 41 percent over 
the past decade, only 7 percent of our Nation's teachers are trained 
in bilingual education. The Department of Education has estimated 
that there is a shortage of 175,000 bilingual teachers. That is why 
this legislation puts strong emphasis on developing bilingual teach- 
ers. This includes reform of teacher preparation programs for gen- 
eral teachers to ensure they know how to effectively work with 
LEP students. 

The legislation also clarifies the eligibility of limited English-pro- 
ficient students to participate in Chapter 1. Bilingual education is 
a small capacity building program based on competitive grants 
serving only about 11 per .it of our Nation's LEP students. 

Chapter 1 is a formula-based program that drives educational 
services to disadvantaged children throughout the Nation. 
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A study by the Council of Chief State School Officers found that 
in 12 of 31 States LEP students are receiving no Chapter 1 serv- 
ices. As one Department of Education study found, the educational 
support students get depends more on where they happen to live 
than on that child s education needs. Moreover, the Department of 
Education's prospect study and other research show that even 
where LEP students are receiving Chapter 1 services, the services 
are not structured to meet their needs. 

The education a child gets should be based on that child's edu- 
cational needs, not the school district the child happens to live in. 

The legislation provides for fair and appropriate inclusion of LEP 
students in Chapter 1 with strengthened capacity-building through 
Title VII. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that these children are a unique re- 
source. They will help America compete in world markets and con- 
tinue as world leaders. The U.S. spends millions of dollars a year 
to teach new languages to English speaking Americans. Ironically, 
through English-only classrooms, we spend millions more teaching 
language minorities to forget their native language as they learn 
to speak English. 

In today's economy, Euglish-only is not enough. As the Secretary 
of Labor wrote in his former life as a professor, "The Work Of Na- 
tions," "The real economic challenge facing the United States io the 
years ahead is to increase the potential value of what its citizens 
can add to the global economy by enhancing their skills and capac- 
ities and by improving their means of linking those skills and ca- 
pacities to the world market." 

Yesterday American small business largely ignored international 
opportunities. Today small firms are leading the way in developing 
American exports. These opportunities pay. Average wages in ex- 
port-related industries are 17 percent higher than average manu- 
facturing wages. 

NAFTA, GATT and other proposed free trade agreements would 
make these language and international skills even more important. 

This is a frontier of opportunity, Mr. Chairman. This ESEA reau- 
thorization offers us the chance to begin cashing in on the un- 
tapped, resource of language minorities in the United States. 

Kindergarten-level Chinese doesn't do much when you need to 
negotiate a multi-miilion dollar contract. Bilingual education can 
help meet this challenge. For example, two-way bilingual programs 
develop high levels of proficiency in both English and a second lan- 
guage for all students. This can help America turn international 
challenges into international opportunities for all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that languages open opportunities. 
American students bring all the world languages to our classrooms. 
While every child must gain command of English — the Caucus sup- 
ports every child's right and determination to gain full command 
of English and build achievement in math, science and the rest of 
the core curriculum. It simply makes sense to develop rather than 
dismantle this uniquely American resource. 

I urge that the Congressional Hispanic Caucus legislation be in- 
cluded in the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. I look forward, Mr. Chairman, to working closely 
with you, the Members of the committee, and the administration 
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to ensure that quality education and opportunities are ensured for 
every student. 
Thank you. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Serrano. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Jose E. Serrano follows:] 

Statenment of Hon. Jose E. Serrano, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of New York 

Mr. Chairman, I come before you as the Chairman of the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on the effectiveness of Federal edu- 
cation programs for Latinos and other language minorities. 

School reform legislation that leaves out our Nation's language-minority students 
is not serious reform. 

The Census reveals that one-out-of-seven Americans today does not speak English 
at home. One-third of the students in major urban districts are limited-English pro- 
ficient. And reliable estimates place the number of limited-English proficient stu- 
dents at between 2.3 and 3.5 million. 

This challenge confronts the entire Nation, not merely the Coast and big cities. 
Over the past decade, the language minority student population grew by 40 percent 
in Pennsylvania, 68 percent in California, 45 percent in Ohio, and 72 percent in 
Wisconsin. Language-minority students now comprise a third of the student popu- 
lation in California, 28 percent in Texas, 23 percent in New York, and 22 percent 
in Arizona. 

Let's be clear. We are not here today to talk about immigration policy. We are 
not here today to debate language policy. We are here today to help the students 
in our schools. We are here to build national education policy on the basis of what 
works in education. 

The Congressional Hispanic Caucus is planning to introduce legislation that 
would amend the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and ensure that every 
child has the opportunity to learn. Helping Latino, Asian and other language-minor- 
ity children to meet ana exceed high achievement standards in all curricula areas 
while learning English is good for kids and good for America. 

Research has proven conclusively that sink-or-swim English language immersion 
has never succeeded in effectively educating our children. As the National Academy 
of Sciences reported last year, "Contrary to the widely accepted myth that earlier 
immigrant groups managed without special programs, most immigrant children who 
entered schools were more likely to sink than swim in English -only classrooms. In 
1890, for example, just 13 percent of the 12-year-olds enrolled in New York public 
schools and whose parents were foreign-born went on to high school." In other 
words, we were losing nearly 9 out of 10 of those students Before they entered 
high school. 

For that very reason, the Academy noted that numerous 19th century public 
schools in Ohio, Louisiana, and New Mexico, used German, French and Spanish for 
instruction. German-English bilingual schools operated between 1880 and 1917 in 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Maryland. In private schools, German-English bilingual edu- 
cation flourished throughout the United States. Those children, li'.-ce today's chil- 
dren, learned English. 

The myth of "instant English" in which new Americans learned English as they 
walked down the ship's gangplank has never been true. Study after study docu- 
ments that today's immigrants are learning English at least as fast as earlier gen- 
erations. 

But in today's world, English-only is not enough. Sink-or-swim immersion that 
slows learning subject matter sets language-minority children up for failure. Chil- 
dren who seem to be doing well enough in kindergarten all too often find themselves 
sinking like lead in subsequent school years as the gap in academic achievement 
grows between these students and those who came to school speaking English 

It is important to understand that bilingual education is not an ideological issue. 
It is an educational issue. If you do not want kids to learn, oppose bilingual edu- 
cation. It's that simple. It is the best way to teach kids English in ways that allow 
them also to learn the math, science, and other skills they need without falling be- 
hind. 

The legislation planned by the Congressional Hispanic Caucus would encourage 
a new generation of bilingual programs— moving from often isolated programs to 
build system capacity to serve all language-minority students. It strengthens sup- 
port for bilingual education by developing a national network of research, develop- 
ment and dissemination to help SEAs and LEAs initiate and upgrade education. 
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While the number of LEP students has grown 41 percent over the past decade, 
only 7 percent of our Nation's teachers are trained in bilingual education. The De- 
partment of Education has estimated that there is a shortage of 175,000 bilingual 
teachers. That is why this legislation puts strong emphasis on developing bilingual 
teachers. This includes reform of teacher preparation programs for general teachers 
to ensure they know how to effectively work with LEP students. 

The legislation also clarifies the eligibility of limited-English proficient students 
to participate in Chapter 1. Bilingual education is a small capacity building program 
based on competitive grants, serving only about 11 percent of our Nation's LEP stu- 
dents; Chapter 1 is a formula-based program that drives educational services to dis- 
advantaged children throughout the Nation. A study by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers found that in 12 of 31 States, LEP students are receiving no Chap- 
ter 1 services. As one Department of Education study found, the educational support 
students get depends more on where they happen to live than on that child's edu- 
cation needs. Moreover, the Department of Education's "Prospects" study and other 
research show that even where LEP students are receiving Chapter 1 services, the 
services are not structured to meet their needs. 

The education a child gets should be based on that child's educational needs — not 
the school district tb'; child happens to live in. The legislation provides for fair and 
appropriate inclusion of LEP students in Chapter 1, with strengthened capacity- 
building through Title VII. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that these children are a unique resource; they will 
help America compete in world markets and continue as world leader. The U.S. 
spends millions of dollars a year to teach new languages to English-speaking Ameri- 
cans. Ironically, through English-only classrooms, we spend millions more teaching 
language minorities to forget their native language as they learn to speak English. 

In today's economy, English-only is not enough. As Robert Reich wrote in The 
Work Of Nations: "The real economic challenge facing the United States in the 
years ahead is to increase the potential value of what its citizens can add to the 
global economy by enhancing their skills and capacities and by improving their 
means of linking those skills and capacities to the world market." 

Yesterday, American small business largely ignored international opportunities. 
Today, small firms are leading the way in developing American exports. These op- 
portunities pay. Average wages in export-related industries are 17 percent higher 
than average manufacturing wages. NAFTA, GATT and other proposed free trade 
agreements would make these language and international skills even more impor- 
tant. 

This is a frontier of opportunity. This ESEA reauthorization offers us the chance 
to begin cashing in on the untapped resource of language minorities in the U.S. Kin- 
dergarten-level Chinese doesn't do much when you need to negotiate e multimillion 
dollar contract. Bilingual education can help meet this challenge. For example, "2- 
way" bilingual programs develop high levels of proficiency in both English and a sec- 
ond language for all students. This can help America turn international challenges 
into international opportunities for all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that languages open opportunities. America's students 
bring all the world languages to our classrooms. While every child must gain com- 
mand of English and build achievement in math, science, and the rest of the core 
curriculum, it simply makes sense to develop rather than dismantle this uniquely 
American resource. 

I urge that the Congressional Hispanic Caucus legislation be included in the reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

I look forward to continuing to work closely with Chairman Kildee, the Members, 
and the administration to ensure that quality education opportunities are ensured 
for every student. 

Chairman KlLDEE. One observation. Many years ago — I have not 
traveled since I have been in Congress, but many years ago, I took 
n year off from my teaching duties and traveled around the world 
in 1980 some countries and discovered that the United States is 
probably the most monolingual country in the world as far as our 
ability to deal with the rest of the world. 

I lived a year in Pakistan and my assistant there in Pakistan 
spoke three languages fluently, English very fluently, Pushtu, 
which is the language of the Pathans in the Khyber Pass, and 
Urdu or Sindhi, and his ability to serve himself and serve his coun- 
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try was greatly enhanced by the fact th**t he was more than just 
monolingual. 

So I do think there is a great deal to be said for individuals being 
bilingual and retaining their ability to speak more than one lan- 
guage. 

Mr. SERRANO. This is probably a horrible example, but it is one 
that makes the point. During the 1960s era of spaghetti westerns, 
the French Italian and Spanish actors did their own dubbing in 
three languages. The American actors had to have other actors dub 
their voices in other languages. You have never heard what 
Charles Bronson can sound like dubbed in Spanish. 

It takes away the meanness of the approach. 

Chairman KlLDEE. It would be a terrible educational failure and 
social failure for students not to become proficient in English, but 
to be able to speak another language is good for them and good for 
our country also. 

Our next witness is Congressman Roth my good friend from the 
neighboring State of Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOBY ROTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Roth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and we are good friends, 
as I hope I am of all the Members of this committee, 

I am delighted to be here today. The reason I got interested in 
this issue is because I am concerned with what is happening to 
America culturally. As I see America, we are people from every cor- 
ner of the globe, from every linguistic and cultural background, but 
we are all Americans. Why? Because we have a wonderful com- 
monality called the English language and I feel we are losing that 
today. 

I do feel that we want our children to be proficient in foreign lan- 
guages, you bet. All of my children either took foreign languages 
or are taking foreign languages in school, but that is different from 
the issue before us of bilingual education. In bilingual education, 
I feel that many times these young people grow up and are not pro- 
ficient in any language, and I am here today to speak for these 
children and their parents, Mr. Chairman and Members. Someone 
has to say what these children and their parents know to be true, 
that without English, these young people are doomed to a second- 
class future. 

English is the language of opportunity in America. Do these pro- 
« grams continue because parents support them? No. These programs 

continue despite parental opposition. 

One of the most moving statements on this subject was made by 
Ernesto Ortiz, a foreman on a south Texas ranch, who said: "My 
• children learn Spanish in school so they can grow up to be bus boys 

and waiters. I teach them English at home so they can grow up to 
be doctors and lawyers." 

Thomas Sowell, in his book "Inside American Education," cited 
numerous surveys providing that a great majority of Hispanic par- 
ents — more than three-fourths of Mexican-American parents and 
more than four-fifths of Cuban-American parents — are opposed to 
teaching Spanish in school at the expense of English. 
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These feelings from Hispanic parents are understandable and 
laudable. Consider the plight of a non-English speaker in America. 
Newspaper want-ads offering jobs are meaningless. Writing an ef- 
fective resume is even more difficult. The most tragic aspect of 
failed bilingual education programs is that they relegate these pu- 
pils to second-class economic status. 

Right now I suspect there are more supporters of bilingual edu- 
cation in this hearing room than there are in the rest of the coun- 
try combined. 

President Reagan reminded us that Washington, DC is the home 
of the iron triangle. That triangle is composed of three parts: the 
lobbyists who make their living from an issue; the bureaucrats who 
also make a living from an issue; and the sympathetic members of 
the news media. The bilingual education programs Congress wants 
to renew today are being pushed by the very same iron triangle of 
which the American people tell us they are so sick and tired. 

The time has come to admit that transitional bilingual education 
does not work. The evidence has been in for some time. Transi- 
tional bilingual education is a dismal failure at what Congress spe- 
cifically asked it to accomplish; that is, to teach English. 

Even advocates of bilingual programs have been forced to admit 
that these programs do not work. Thomas Carter and Roberto 
Sefura in their book, "Mexican-Americans in School: A Decade of 
CY ange," confess that governmental financial support for bilingual 
education will diminish rapidly as it becomes increasingly clear to 
legislators that the goals of improved Chicano academic achieve- 
ment are not met. 

That was said in 1979. Most people don't know that Congress 
mandated bilingual education nationally in 1974, with little evi- 
dence of its success. This was the Red Queen in Alice and Wonder- 
land: Sentence first, verdict afterwards. Today the search for proof 
that these programs actually help immigrant children learn Eng- 
lish continues without success. 

The most thorough study in this area was released in 1986 oy 
Christine Rossell and Michael Ross. Rossell and Ross reviewed 
eve? 7 study they could find on the subject from the 1960s to 1984. 
Their aim was to find if bilingual education actually helps students 
learn English. 

As they bluntly point out, "Not a single study has found transi- 
tional bilingual education to be superior to structured immersion," 

I ask that the complete study appear in the record at this point. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Without objection, it certainly will be included 
in the committee file. 

[The information follows:] 
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Introduction 



After a decade of rapid growth in federally funded bilingual education — the 
current budget exceeds $200 million of which SI43 million goes to Title VII 
alone — questions are increasingly being asked about its purpose, its effec- 
tiveness, and its future. This paper addresses these issues by, first, "describing 
the role of social science research evidence in the development of federal and 
court policy on bilingual education; -s^eend, by assessing the research evidence 
on policy alternatives for educating children who do not speak English; and 
-Iktrch by nuking some policy recommendations to improve the educational 
achievement of linguistic minoriues?This paper builds or. and is indebted to 
earlier reviews of the literature, but offers a different interpretation of the 
research than most. Furthermore, unlike a traditional review of the research, 
we have tried to offer an explanation for the disparate findings of the research 
rather than simply a "hcadcount." We believe this is particularly necessary for 
controversial social programs where the tendency of crincs is to argue that 
"nothing works'* when research findings contradict each other. 

There are two characteristics of the research and writing on bilingual educa- 
tion which stand out. The first is that much of it consists of local evaluations 
with inadequate research designs. These local evaluators se usually unable to 
assemble a **control" group; that is, students similar to those receiving 
bilingual education in every way except that they are not in a bilingual educa- 
!ion program. Thus, these evaluators typically examine gains in educational 
achievement before and after the bilingual education program tor students 
enrolled in it without ever comparing these gains to what might have been 
achieved if they had not been in the program (i.e., the control group's gain). To 
their credit, many of the evaluators forced to use this model understand they 
can draw io policy conclusions from it. Unfortunately, many do not and 
numerous reviewers have compounded the error by uncritically citing these and 
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other flawed studies as support for transitional bilingual education as the policy 
alternative that will produce the greatest English language achievement. 

The second characteristic of the research is that, as is common with contro- 
versial social programs with egalitarian goals, the evaluaXors and those who 
review and integrate the research, are also passionate advocates of bilingual 
education for political or ideological reasons. The disgraceful treatment of 
finguistic minorities in this country — the mislabeling of limited English profi- 
ciency (LEP) children as mentally retarded, their high dropout or pushout rate 
because they have been allowed to flounder in an alien, hostile environment, or 
actually punished for using their mother tongue — may have influenced many 
social scientists, bilingual education lawyers, and reviewers of the research to 
believe that any policy which ignores the mother tongue in favor of English is 
racist, and any policy which maintains the mother tongue, however inade- 
quately, is equitable. This has created an atmosphere in which it is difficult for 
an academic to criticize current policy in this field. It has also created an 
atmosphere in which it is all too easy to interpret flawed studies as support for 
bilingual education and to reject or ignore competent, relevant studies with 
conflicting findings. 

We believe that the education of linguistic minorities in this country is too 
important to be dominated by one viewpoint and that other interpretations of 
the research ought to be part of the discussion of policy alternatives. Hence, 
this paper will offer our interpretation of what the social science research has to 
jay with regard to the education of linguistic minorities and the influence this 
research has had on the courts and federal policy. 

Our discussion is centered on analyzing a program whose avowed goal is to 
"transition" non-English speaking students from their native tongue to Enghsh 
and to produce the highest English language achievement of which that student 
is capable. We are quite aware that is 1 politically-influenced goal which 
may not be a particularly desirable one. Indeed, if the issue were a purely 
pedagogical one, we would probably be discussing how best to bolster the 
linguistic advantage of speakers of other languages instead of ho* to 
transition tiem from potential bilingualism into assured monoimgualism. But 
the supporters of transitional bilmgual education have not disputed the goal 
of the program and thus our task is to evaluate whether it achieves that goal, 
in our conclusions we discuss other goals such as bilingual maintenance, 
which we view as at least as desirable as the goal of transitioning students 
from native tongue monolinguaJism to English language monotingualism. 

Lang u ag e Exclusion and Equal Educational Opportunity 

As an abstract principle, equal educational opportunity is highly valued, but 
in practice there appears to be no consensus as to what it is. Yodoff cites three 
definitions: I) every child must have equal access to schooling resources (equal 
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which the second language is not the dominant language of the country typ- 
ically include at least thirty to sixty minutes a day of native tongue language 
arts. In fact, most of Ibe Canadian inversion" programs become bilingual 
programs after the first grade. VJ ._ , 

The third and most widely implemented policy alternative identified was 
transitional bilingual education (TBE). According to Young, ft al » at lea* 
forty percent of all LEP children are now in TBE programs, and only twenty- 
six percent are in English instruction classrooms. The other thirty-four percent 
are divided among bilingual maintenance, Spanish instruction, and ESL 
classes By contrast, Okada, er a/., 6 found no projects which reported English 
only as' a literacy goal for LEP students. Hence, TBE is clearly the dominant 
special language instructional program in the United States. 

In transitional bilingual education, the student is taught both in his native 
tongue and the language being learned, with subject matter taught m i the native 
tongue The amount of instructional time in the native tongue is reduced, and 
English increased, until the student is proficient enough in English to join the 
regular instructional program. The majority of elementary school programs are 
three year programs. The rationale underlying TBE differs depending on the 
age of the child. For very young children, it h learning to read in the native 
tongue first which is a necessary condition fcr optimal reading ability in the 
second language. For all children it is argued that learning a second language 
lakes time and children stjould not lose ground in other subject matters, par- 
ticularly math, during that time period. 

The OCR task force recommendations, known as the Imu remedies, went 
well beyond the court's requirement that school districts do something for LEP 
children The task force specified the content of these programs and how they 
should be designed and implemented. They insisted that transitional bilingual 
education was the best, if not the only, instructional approach for prodding 
equal educational opportunity to linguistic minorities « Without ever holding a 
public discussion of this assumption, OCR negotiated plans for bilingual edu- 
cation with over five hundred individual school districts between 1975 and 
19S0 School districts which did not wish to provide TBE had to prove thst 
their alternative was equally effective, even though OCR had never proven that 
TBE was effective. 

Even before Lau. however, plaintiffs were seeking bilingual education as a 
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remedy for alleged fourteenth amendment violations. One of the earliest of 
these court cases was Semn v. Ponales Municipal Schools. 4 * Evidence on the 
differential IQ test scores of Hispanic and white children in the Portal es school 
system was admitted into trial, although by itself such evidence constitutes no 
proof of intentional discrimination. The plaintiffs argued for an expansion of 
the bilingual program, but did not show that the cause of the lower IQs of the 
Hispanic children was the failure to provide bilingual education. Indeed, what 
little evidence there was suggested the opposite since the only school with a 
bilingual education program had the lowest test scores in the district! The 
court's response was to order an expansion of that program and the introduction 
of new programs in the other sc hoots. 10 

In Otero v. Mesa County Valley School District No. 5/," the plaintiffs wen! 
even further in demanding a bilingual maintenance program as a remedy for the 
tow achievement of Hispanic students. After listening to the expert testimony, 
the court concluded educational theory was not an exact science and that if the 
differences between educators were compared to psychiatrists, the latter were 
almost of a single mind. 12 Nevertheless, it was persuaded by the analysis of 
language dominance conducted by the defendants* linguistic expert. This 
analysis showed that less than three percent of the Mexican-American students 
had any knowledge of Spanish. 13 The court rejected the plaintiffs* survey which 
found a large number of homes in which Spanish was spoken, and was per- 
suaded by the defendants that the most likely explanatory variable for the 
slightly lower English language test scores of Hispanic students, compared to 
Anglos, was the lower socioeconomic level of the students.* 4 

Given the evidence presented, both sides jumped to unwarranted con- 
clusions. One cannot decide on the basis cf tests showing little or no knowl- 
edge of Spanish that the students had no language problem. This simply 
demonstrates instruction in Spanish is not the remedy. We know from innu- 
merable research studies that one's home environment is one of the most 
important influences on academic achievement. Therefore, students who hear 
English at home will usually have an academic advantage in the English lan- 
guage over students » ho hear Spanish at home, all other things being equal. 15 



9 Scr«« v. Pbrtaies Mm. Schs.. 351 F. S>pp. 1279 (D.C.N.M. 1972): 4f4 499 F.2d 1147(10* Or. 
1974). 

10. 351 F. Supp. n 12S3. 499 F 2d * 1150. 

11. Owo v. Mesa Co. Set). Dul., 40K F. Supp. 162 (D C. Coto. 1975V 

12. Id. * 164. 

13. id. m 165. 

14. Id. at 166. 
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This is only further compounded by the (act that the former rend to be of higher 
socioeconomic status than the latter. These relationships could have been tested 
by * statistical analysis, but none of the experts in this :ase did so. 

As indicated above, because of federal funding and community demand, 
uK)st bffingual education programs have been instituted without litigation since 
£ok In Aspira qfN.Y., Inc. v. Board of Education cfthe City of N.Y.* the 
plaintiffs were making a less radical argument than was made m Otero. They 
argued mat all Spanish sumamed students should be allowed to take the lan- 
guage assessment battery (L.A.B.) in Spanish, as well as in English, and be 
assigned to the bilingual program only if the student scored higher in Spanish 
than in English. The experts introduced no statistical analysis of language 
abilities as in the previous case, and the court concluded that the most vivid 
point to emerge from all the argumentation was the enormous amount of 
speculation and uncertainty. Nevertheless, a consent decree specified a 
bilingual education program for children who scored higher in Spanish than in 
English." 

In Guadalupe Organization Inc. v. Tempe Elementary School District No. 
3,'* the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals summarily dismissed the case against 
the Tempe Elementary School District which had been accused of not provid- 
ing non-English speaking students with bilingual-bicultural education. The 
grounds for dismissal were that the existing educational programs dealt with 
the problem of teaching English to non-English speaking children and that the 
equal protection clause imposed no duty on districts to provide: bilingual- 
bicultural education staffed with bilingual instructors. 19 

At the same time, the legal authority of the Lm remedies was being chal- 
lenged by a school district in Alaska ordered by OCR to pay for the develop- 
ment of a written Eskimo language so that Eskimo children could receive 
bilingual instruction in reading. The school district argued in Northwest Arctic 
v. Calijano, 20 that since the Lou remedies were neither a law nor a regulation, 
they were unenforceable. This case was settled out of court when OCR agreed 
to publish a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking for Title VI Lm remedies. The 
proposed regulations required that transitional bilingual education be used to 
meet the needs of all language minority children. As part of the regulatory 
review, the Department of Education under the Carter Administration under- 
took an extensive review of bilingual education research to determine the 
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eligible population 21 and the research evidence supporting TBE. After review- 
ing the research, 22 the Department of Education under the Reagan administra- 
tion then withdrew their proposed regulations and dropped the Lou remedies on 
the grounds that there was no research justification for mandating transition*] 
bilingual education. 

Nevertheless, since TBE has been adopted in thousands of school disaicts 
around the country, many "second generation" bilingual education problems 
ar- now being litigated. In Rios v. RcadP and Cintron v. Brentwood* the 
plaintiffs argued that the achievement gap between Spanish surnamed and 
English monolingual students had widened because, in the former case, stu- 
dents had been transferred out of the bilingual program too early, and in the 
latter case, were kept in it too long. Several educational experts testified in both 
cases, although only in Rios was any systematic social science research pre- 
sented. Richard N. Faust of Columbia University filed an affidavit for the 
plaintiffs containing a .statistical analysis of the achievement of Hispanic 
students who had been in the bilingual program. The analysis demonstrated 
that these children were behind in achievement compared with their Hispanic 
counterparts who had not been in the program. 25 

The defendants tried to counter this by showing significant gains in the 
reading achievement of Hispanic students. When it was pointed out to them 
during cross-examination Uiat their Hispanic group included children who had 
not been in the bilingual program, they then changed their position to one of 
opposition to bilingual education and in support of ESL classes instead. George 
Bcreday, a professor of Comparative Education at Columbia University, testi- 
fied for the defendants. He argued that the experience of ethnic nunorities in 
other countries indicates that only total immersion in the second language 
results in the mother tongue becoming subordinate and the second language 
becoming dominant, «x competitive, with those in the highest social strata. 2 * 

Courtney Cazdcn o. f the Harvard Graduate School of Education also testified 
in Rios. In that case aiv.1 in U.S. v. TexasP st»e supported transitional bilingual 
education, despite the fait that in personal communication with the first author 
she admitted there was nc research rationale for it. Her testimony was, instead, 
based on *hat she argucJ was ''common sense" and "court precedent.*' 21 
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In sharp contrast to other cases, the court concluded in (A5. v. Texas that the 
trial record clearly supported the "substantial and unique benefits of bilingual 
instruction for overcoming learning problems." 29 The tact that the defendants 
did ikK dispute this, and indeed had such a transitional bilingual education 
program in the early grades, was sufficient for the judge to rule that they had 
violated section 1703(b) of the Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 1974, as 
well as the equal protection clause of the fourteenth amendment. The ruling 
implied that by providing TBE to some students, the defendants werr admitting 
they believed in its efficacy. By no? providing it to all students in the same 
category, they were thus violating the rights of those other students. 30 Had they 
offered a coherent educarior^l theory for this, or an alternative program sup- 
ported by the research evidence, the defendants would have fulfilled their 
constitutional obligation. Accordingly, the court ordered a program of bilingual 
instruction to be provided to all LEP Mexican- American children in all Texas 
public schools, despite the fact that only one school district had been a party to 
the case. 31 

The Fifth Circuit reversed this decision noting in passing that in enacting 
section 1703. Congress did not specify that a state must provide a program of 
"bilingual education" to all limited English speaking students, but :-&*hrf 
intended that state and local educaSonal authorities have a substantia] amount 
of discretion in choosing programs and techniques they would use. 32 The 
reversal was based, however, not on the lack of research supporting TBE, but 
on the fact that the lower court's decision was moot. The Texas Bilingual and 
Special Language Program Act of 1981 had mandated bilingual education in 
school districts with twenty or more LEP students in the same grade, and 
authorized the Texas Educational Agency to adopt standardized entry-exit 
criteria and take meisures to insure compliance. 33 

The Fifth Circuit's decision was predicated on its affirmation of the lower 
court in Castantda v. PickartP* wKch had found for the defendants. The 
plaintiffs in this case had vgued that Hispanic children in the Raymondville 
School District were still achieving below their higher socioeconomic status 
Anglo classmates because the district's transitional bilingual education pro- 
gram in grades K-3 overemphasized the development of reading and writing 
skills in English to the detriment of education in other areas such as math and 
science. The district's bilingual education manual, however, indicated that 
students in the Spanish language dominant classrooms spent almost exactly the 
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same amount of classroom time on math, science, and 5ociai studies as those in 
the English dominant classrooms. The court noted, however, that the time LEP 
children spend learning English will, of necessity, take time away from other 
subjects if they g 0 to school for the same number of hours. 35 No one pointed 
out that the time children in bilingual education programs spend perfecting 
th^ir native tongue will also take time away from other subjects, including 
English. As in U.S. v. Texas, the court also remarked that the most troublesome 
aspect of the defendants' bilingual education program was their failure to 
prepare their teachers. 36 Very simply, a school district with a bilingual educa- 
tion program is obligated to staff it with bilingual teachers, unless they have a 
sound educational reason for not doing so. 

The plaintiffs argued that the defendants' program would only be deemed 
adequate when the lower socioeconomic status Hispanic students had the same 
achievement level as the higher socioeconomic status English proficient stu- 
dents. They thus demanded of the school district something no one has ever 
attained — the elimination of class disparities in achievement. The court did not 
dispute this as a standard, but felt it was premature. 37 

In 1984. when the transitional bilingual education program had failed to 
eliminate the achievement gap between Hispanic and English monolingual 
students, the plaintiffs again filed a trial brief. 3 * This time they argued that the 
continuing English language achievement differential was a function of the fact 
that not all teachers in the bilingual education program were bilingual and that 
content areas were taught in English. They further argued that since Hispanic 
children were disproportionately represented in lower ability groups, the school 
district was confusing their language problems with their intellectual ability. 

These two court cases and th* most recent, Kcycs v. School District No. I, 39 
arc characterized by the mutual belief on the part of both the plaintiffs and the 
defendants that transitional bilingual education is the best way to deal with the 
English language achievement problems of LEP students. Although the defen- 
dants in Keyes noted in their post-trial brief that the Inoochincsc students, 
almost none of whom received TBE or had bilingual teachers, had half the 
drop-out rate of the Hispanic students for whom there were TBE programs and 
bilingual teachers, 40 they did not conclude that TBE may not be a pedagogically 
sound practice for the obvious reason that they were providing it to so many 
students. Thus, school districts which provide TBE and bilingual tochers to 
some, but not to all, eligible students are in an indefensible position. The 



35. til. it urn. 

36 Id. at 1012: Uartcd States v. Tew Educ. Agwcy. v+ra rxxe 27. 

37 Craned* v. Hckud. supra «*Mn 1014. 

38. Pluntifh* Tml Brief cm Rcnaad. CtiUneda v. Pkkjcd. C.A. No. 76-B 24. 1m. 30. t%4. 

39. Keywv School DiM. No. 1. 576 F. Sup* 1502(1083). 

40. PmMnal brief for defend** M 40. Kryrx. x+rn no* 39. 
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common argument, made also in Keyes. that it is simply too expen5ivc to give 
to aJl children and that at least some services, even if only tutoring, are offered 
to aJl LEP children does not seem to satisfy most judges. 

As in Castaneda. most disturbing to the court was that almost half the 
bilingual classrooms did not have bilingual teachers, and that many bifing oal 
teachers were in monolingual English classrooms or in central administration. 42 
Furthermore, there was no written examination to test the language ability of 
bilingual teachers and none to test either the eligibility of LEP students for 
entrance into, or exit from, special services. As is typical of school districts 
with bilingual education programs, no one charts the progress of students once 
they leave the program, and no services whatsoever are offered to Lou C 
children — those who are bilingual, but below the district mean in English 
language achievement. 43 

The court again affirmed that a good faith effort was insufficient to avoid a 
determination of violation under section 1703. A school district actually had tc 
produce results implying, as in Castantda, th3t this would entail equal achieve- 
ment between the predominantly lower class language minority children and 
the higher class English monolingual children. 44 

Rather than appealing this decision, the defendants entered into an agree- 
ment with the plaintiffs in August 1984 to set up a systematic program for 
locating LEP students and providing Lau A and B students with a bilingual 
education. 45 Students arc required to be monitored for a year after "graduat- 
ing" from the program and if they score below the twenty-fifth percentile or 
five percentile points less than their previous year's score in English, a com- 
mittee would consider sending them back to the bilingual program where they 
would be taught partly in their native tongue again. 



41. /4* 12-13. 

42. Memorandum Opvuon and Oder on Language toots at 22, Keyes. supra kmc 39. {Hereinafter 
cited » Keyes Opinion). 

43. The Lau Rernedfcs placed the eligible population of Undents lo be cousidcard for Tide VI cona- 
plaati mto the following categories: 

A. Monolingual speaker of the language other than Enganh {speaks the laagaage 
English exdusncfy). 

B. Predominantly apeak* the language other than English (speak* mostly the Inugnngc other dan 
English, but speaks some Engfish). 

C. BOnguaJ (speaks both the language other than English nd English with eqjaJ case). 

Category A and 8 students wen: eligible for TBE or biliftguni7bicuhur*J education at the deantn- 
tary level and TBE, ESL. or High Intensive Language Training (i.e.. structured inunenioa) at the 
SOTudary level Category C students who were below the district mean in achievement were 
eligible for the coanpensatory education provided lo all tow achieving students. School dafrKts 
seed do nothing adrfntionnj for thoae category C students at or above grade cvd. 

44. Keyes Opnmon, nunra note 42 at 25-26. 

45. Hailing. Jttdfe Approves m Extensive BUmgm l EJucmfio* riim m Denver. Etxx. Wax. A«g. 
29. \9U. at 5. col. I. 5.Ser*ho tuprm note 43 for definition of categories. 
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The SociaJ Scieoct Research Evidence 

What docs the research on bilingual education teU us about whether transi- 
tional bilingual education is a superior educational program for dealing with the 
English language problems of LEP children? Unfortunately, millions of dollars 
have been spent on evaluations of bilingual education programs which cannot 
answer this, and many other, important policy questions. 

In order to determine whether a bilingual education program is successful, 
the research must have a "treatment" group subjected to the program and a 
"control" or comparison group, similar to the treatment group, which has not 
received that program. If students have not been randomly assigned to these 
two groups — those in the program and those not in the program— differences 
between the groups which existed prior to the program must be tested by means 
of an appropriate statistical analysis to determine if the differences are greater 
than could have been expected by chance. Unfortunately, many e valuators do 
not seem to understand how critical these elements are to an assessment of 
program success. 

Those with no control group at all often rely on an invalid model designed by 
the U.S. Office of Evaluation called the A- 1 Evaluation Design. This model 
determines whether gains in achievement for students in bilingual education are 
significantly greater than would be predicted by comparing them to test scores 
derived from a national monolingual English-speaking sample. 46 

We believe that the most thorough and intelligent review of the research to 
date is Baker and de Kantcr 47 and Baker and Pelavin. 4 * Unlike most other 
reviews of the research, they have taken the time to examine the details of each 
study and to assess each against the standards of the scientific model. Baker 
and de Kanter concluded that schools can improve the achievement level of 
language-minority children ti trough special programs, but that the case for the 
effectiveness of transitional bilingual education is so weak that exclusive 
reliance on this instructional method is clearly not justified. This review has. of 
course . been subjected to much criticism as typically occurs when one departs 
from the conventional wisdom. 49 



*b. ScrK. Baku* A S. Puavin* PaoeLfcMs in Bilingual Education Evaluation (1964) (Piper 

proofed af wiiil meeting of Antenna Education! Rescue* A mmm. New Orfcaat, LO; OL*k. 

iupra note fc. 

47 Bakxx A i Mi Kantw. Review, supra note 2i Baker A de Kaftcr, Federal Policy: supra note 4; 
Baker A de KaaatT. A* Answer from Revemrxh on Btlinrwt Edmcwtitm. 19 Am. Edoc. 40 (19*3); Baker A de 
Kanier. jtrywr to evulumom mrt imrmttmUami 7V AIM Mrport and ESEA TiaV Vtt. 6 Ewe. Eval. A 
Pol Anal. ISV (1984). 

AX. Baker A Pelavia. mmra do* 46. 

49. The Baker and de Kaatcr review has been subjected to several atiqacs \$. Setc***. f\v mcAi. 
ExrvcHCNce oa Ed*"-atio*«al Rema*ch: An Analysis or Baku and Dh Kanteji's Rivie> oc tmb 
UtuiaTURCOH Bil wal Education (r9€I) {Natioaai GarBghoMac far BitiafvaJ Education , Roavrra. 
Va.); WilKf. 7V Effectivm cf BUimtwml Edttcatitm: *rvarw af a Ap*. k Nam I I (I'«I42X E. 
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If we only consider the studies which assess altenurive second language 
programs and arc of good methodological quality 50 — cfawacterized by s indom 
assignment to a treatment and control group, or statistical control for pre- 
treatment differences between groups where ra dom assume nt is not possi- 
ble— there is sti», some three years after Baker and dc Kanter, 51 no consistent 



HF*NA*oer-CHAvez. kt ai... The Fejxxal P xxrr Towa«k Language and Education. Pendulum 
oat Progress? A Respond to twe DeKantex/Bakix JUvifw (1982) (Cat xm» State Umy.. Sacra- 
aacaato. Cal ); J. Yatls. ai... Bake* DkKaktw W: [napfkopixate CotKtusacxs ox thk 
Ef«- vcy c* Bujncual Eoocatvn (Doc.. 1982) (UnKenaty of Texas, Amxm. Tea. )}. The kindest thing 
tat an be said of the Hernandez-Chavez, n <u\. entire b tfc* the daaunem they describe ban no 
wanbUna to the one we read. The ivnaa argument <i aV Sexier a^r U that because bifinguat 
ofcabon program* vary so much. »]fDK who attempts a? dnw ncgatrac policy corrosions from the 
arognm evaluation is a charlatan. In snort. »cW profwt K noo^^abie. in add***. Scidner 
oaticiaes Baker and Jc Kanler s ' Vfccthre" analysis of ttawtoa horn the aaaafes they reviewed, and then- 
ar "> <hw the same corchtsicw as tte 

disagree with Sodner's criteria for good xxiaJ science roodi. and beliew at* something can be teamed 
bom analyzing programs even wheat they inevitably vary akua site to site, a* long as one wdenWs the 
logic of the processes involved. Nor do *e find Baker »d de Kaaatr's useuf "selected" Mafcaoca a«fair to 
*e authors of the studies they arc analyzing. A penon wfcnac data cofttraatm their concrasiona should be 
head accountabte. {Stt R. Rossifc* ft M. Woasrot. Hysttma wtth Focrmiras (19*4), for a counterattack 
oaSeidner.] Aiioiher critique by Yates. <i f .. is charactuiacd by araccuraterzaticisms of the studies Baker 
and de Kanter felt were relatively aaabodotogicaDy sound. Bveaampk, fey stale thai Cararad and Curta 
IESEA I in_E Vtl Biuncual Program: Final Reronr (MO) (Austin laateycndent School District, Aus- 
tm.Tea Mhadr»b«lin^c*Sr*rjrrfidon^ 

wa* half bilingual or Spanish tkxnaaant; da* in Mathews (An Ikvcsixlayiom or* the Ewra of Back- 

GBKXJND CHARACTERISTICS AND SrEOAl. LaNGUAOI SetVtCE ON THB KZAXMNO AcWTVtMENT AND 

Encush Fluenct of Biuncual Stuoents (1979) (Oflfc* of lastructioaai Program Evanaaboo Seattle 
PabGc Schools. Seattle. Wash.ljstadents with the fewest fh^axy were assigaad to treatment gnw^ 
£>ct only fifty potent of W in the trcat-n* group were na ute lowest Harney; that Urn [Aa effectiveness 
i»ady of English aa a second Ungnagc (ESL) and Chinese haaagwai rmthiaa (1971) (Unoatfished doctoral 
disacrtaoon at the Umvenity of C^taorini, Berkdey, Cal.)(a^ aoraivio-aaugnrnctit whea ■ Cnascvrd 
groups were randomly signal; and that Matthew* and no control for socWr«omic suna whea in Cad the 
anahiple regression analysts spedncalry controlled for tat rYaSes, et ai., at 7. 10J. There are aaaay more 
■■con-acici. but since Yates, ef oi.. attacied ul the itwan narUagg ihoae aaowiraj TBE tone superior to 
* fe "*" Uftn * fr ~~* "^i^^WtlnrTrTirirntr ii aa »infc a-'nijy ani^M [ Birrr «H **- Kiffltr's 

conclu>ion— there is no rejearch support for TBE. h shoaaa* be aoted, by aaeway. that Baieraad de Kama 
dod not clum that the studies they relied cw *ere perfect, awiy A* they w>r good enoupa to draw po4^ 
conclusions from. There is co such thing at a perfect social scaeacc research awdy; some are >nv better than 
others. The most thoughtful critique of Baker and de Kaaner a WkMig's. Aaatough she chamizes Baker 
and de Kanttr's corciuttoaa rr^ccwaaery and cxibcoes thcaa for Wing tocawdwet a rneta-aaaafyus (see note 
53 for a rebuttal), she don .aiat wane inaportani oajcatioaa wish regard to suntomatic biases aa the prograna 
whach make it ditto* to evaluate. However, thai stilt data aot aegate Inaer and de Kaaaer'i nawa coa- 
caaaioa) that there b no evidence to support TBE. 

». The inntiiJ Ibt of stiaiica oa 
Bruaon University. MIT. and Boaton PaMac Library caaaj catalogues. 1 nagaage and Laauaaage Behavior 
Abatractt. and the bibliographies Mother reviews of tht ntaaaare. The staafca actually reviewed were those 
aaat could be obtaiaed from I) ERIC; 2) Unmnity MknaTdaaa Inlrii m iail 3) the jouraal and book 
headings of Boaaoa Uaiverairy. MIT. aad the Boatoa Patfc Ubrary; 4) aV KatfonaJ Ckaraaghouse on 
BaUguaJ Education; 5) the Center for Apoued Uaguaatiqc or 6) the Deanetraent of Educataoa. This is a 
fugitive kteratare. aad not all ifudiet are a%xaaaKwted. aar oaaad all oV)cwaaeated studies be attained. 

31. BAJcn k dc Kantw. Ravarw, auam neat 22. 
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Table 1 

Effects* of TBE in L2 md Math Compared to 
Other btttructiMx? Techniques 



SECOND LANGUAGE 



MATH 



TBE v. Submersion 
Positive 



Carsrud & Curtis, 1980; Cohen, 1975a 
Kaufman, 1968; Covey, 
1973;Legarctta, 1979; 
McConneM, 1980; Plante, 
1976;Zirkcl, 1972; 
Campeau, ct a!., 1975 
(N = 8) 



(N=l) 



No Difference 



Campeau, ctal., 1975; Danoff, ct a!., 1977, 



Carsrud & Curtis, 1980; 
Cohen, 1975a; Cottrcll, 
1971;Huzar, 1973; 
Kaufman, 1968; 
Leg arena, 1979; 
Matthews, 1979; 
McSpadden, 1979; 
McSpadden, 1980; Plantc. 
1976; Stcbbcm ct al , 
1977; Skoczy las, 1972; 
Zirkcl, 1972 
(N = 14) 



!978; Carsrud & Curtis 
1980; Cohen, 1975a; 
McSpadden, 1979; Covey 
1973; McSpadden, 1980; 
Moore & Parr, 1978; 
Stebbins, etal., 19^7 



(N=10)* 



Negative 
iTBE) 



Danoff, ct al., 1977, McSpadden, 1980; 
1978; McSpadden, 1980; Skoccylas, 1972- Stern 
Moore and Parr, 1978; 1975; Cohen, Fathman, & 
Stern, 1975; Cohen, Merino, 1976 
Fathman, & Merino, 1976 

(N = 6)*** (N = 4) 



TBE v. ESL 






Positive (TBE) 




Amcs&Bicks. 1978 




(N = 0) 


(N = l) 


No Difference 


Amcs&Bicks, 1978; 






Balasubfamoftium, ct aJ., 






1973; Lum. 1971 






(N=0) 


(N = 0) 
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Tabic I 



Effects* of THE in L2 awl Math Compared to 
Other Instructional Technonjaes 

SECOND LANGUAGE MATH 



Negative (TBE) 


Lum. 1971 






t IN — 1 > 


(N =0) 


TBE v. Immersion 






rOSIllVC \ 1 Dtl) 


(N = 0) 


(N=0) 


No Difference 


Ramos ct al., 1%7 


Ramos etal- 1967; Bank 






& Swain. 1975 




(N — 1) 


(N = 2) 


Negative (TBE) 


Pcna-HuPhes & Solis. 


Gcrstcn. 1985 




!980:Bnick. Lambert & 






Tuckr. 1977; Bank, 






Swain £ Nwanunobi, 






1977;Gcrsten, 1985; 






Genesee. Lambert, & 






Tucker. 1977; 






Bank & Swain. 1978 






(N = 6) 


(N=l) 


Immersion v. fcSL 






Positive 


Lambert & Tucker, 1972; 




(Immersion) 


Bank & Swain, 1975; 






Becker and Gerstcn, 1982 






(N = 3) 


(N=0) 



•SiimSo ace lisled in nc than one c*yory if then -crc differ** <*«u for MSerrm jr*Jo or cohorts. 
••If the AIR sample ts ennted a* 3S \*p«it stuJ* a. N = 48 
•••If the AIR sample k cewtied as 3Sttparatc uljicx N = 44. 



research support for transitional bilingual education as a superior instructional 
practice for improving the English language achievement of limited-English- 
proficient children. 

Table I shows the effect of transitional bilingual cduu n compared to 
I) "submersion." i.e.. doing nothing. 2) ESL, and 3) structwed hnrnersion, on 
second laguagc (usually Enghsh) learning and mathematics as demonstrated by 
thirty-four studies meeting the above criteria. These studies are listed in Appen- 
dix 1 . Those not in the table are excluded be ,se they did not assess alternative 
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second language learning programs 52 or they did not meet the methodological 
criteria. The latter are listed in Appendix 2. 

Since most transitional bilingual education programs in this country arc \m 
grades one through three, if learning to read first in your native tongue facili- 
tates reading in the second language as its advocates claim, then TBE should be 
consistently superior, and never inferior, to doing nothing in second language 
achievement. If learning content areas in your native tongue while you arc 
learning a second language means that you do not lose ground in those areas as 
do those who immediately start learning them in "a language they do not 
understand," students in TBE should always be superior, and never inferior, m 
mathematics to those in submersion. 

In fact as Table I indicates. 55 in second language learning twenty-nine per- 
cent of the studies show transitional bilingual education to be superior, twenty- 
one percent show it to be inferior, and fifty percent show it to be no diffcrcat 
from submersion — doing nothing. Altogether, seventy-one percent show TBE 
to be no different or worse than the supposedly discredited submersion tech- 
nique. 54 In math, seven percent of the studies show TBE to be superior, twenty- 
seven percent show it to be inferior, and sixty- seven percent show it to be no 



52 Maayof the Canadtaa studies are not tn Table I becaase although aKrhodlogkally sound, they **cr 
■arrested la i different companion than we ire. They <an compared a ad cn is in ihor iccond language 
learning programs oot to studeats in other typo of prugrawv. but to native speakers of each language. Thar 
studies arc cacd in the text where relevant, but are not ■duoed in the awessment of aarmative secaal 
bnguage karaiag programs. 

53 We ase the "voting aarihod" criticized by methoaatoguls to csabaa: the literate's, findings rate 
than the rio^mcndcd meta-aaaJysis lie.. statistical anahse of the effect* of bilingual creation across afl 
studies) became there is too lade programmatic data available in the biltagaai education Kports loesiimMca 
common oaacome measure. Ahnostall the attempts at mda-aaalysis of th&aabjeci that we are aware of hmc 
buled for tan reason dee Okada. supra aotc 6). The one apparent exceaana is Willig. A Meta-Analyxt «f 
Selected Safari on the Ejfccmtneu <f oVwgaai Erfaraaaa. 55 Rev. op Eouc. Res. 269 (1985) wak* 
purports to be a rearulysis of Baker & de (Carter, supra raar 5. However, a group of experts in meta-ifurysis 
at Harvard Uarwrsity's Gradate School of Education, headed by Richard Lifhl, had already attempted la A) 
such an analysis of the Baker A de Kanter sampk in 19*3 aad reported thai it was impoaafcte to cakuUar a 
common ncewt of effect gnen the lack of dau in tar andies. Wilfif was apparcariy ab(e to do so ay 
analysing oafy thirteen of the Ainy-nine acceptable studki of transit ioad aSngual education in Baker k de 
Kintcr aad by treating all effect sizes i» every stady equally so dot one study (A. Cohen. A 
SocKJCtNCvrrnc Aptrcmcm to Bilingual Edocatjo*. (1975)) with nary ninety ctJa.it in it rjrodaces 
thirty-eight percent of the caacomes analyzed. She also e*c hided alt saaacs conducted oatside (he Uaatd 
Sutes and *as had only oae study of structured immir— the ftna-Haghes study, which found it to he 
supenoi to taxational btlmgaaj educauoa — which she dassifted as "hflagual" educaaon. Certainly. *e 
rating me*od is sufficient to assess whether there is coaamrni support Car TBE. 

54. Has is slightly more negative than Baker and de tamer's conchaioa that thirt y d a te percent of Ac 
studies foaad TBE to be sapenor. seventeca percent fouad '* to be inferior, aad fifty peroeat found it to he ao 
different fr^s submersion. Ahogether. sury-seven perccaiof their studies foand TBE to at nodi fltrentSnaa 
or worse A~» submersion (Baixr & de ICamte*. Rev**, supra note 22 a 14). Since laker and de Kaattr 
do not ideahfy which snafes are placed in each catty*? m their aaat, we carnal explain wiry aar 
conclusioas Afrcr slightly The most likely capfanatwa. of coarse, it 4ai rt is a fuacaon of our ifiakery 
different sai^de of studies. . 
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different fromTBE. Altogether ninety-three percent of the studies show it to be 
no diffcrenl or worse than the supposedly discredited submersion tech * in 
developing math proficiency. 55 

It is often contended by the olaintiffs in court cases that the issue is teaming 
in a language, not learning a language. For this we have three rebuttal argu- 
ments. First, the proponents of TBE claimed that it was superior in both. These 
data do not show it to be superior in either learning a language, or learning in a 
language — in this case, math. Second, with regard to learning other subjects 
such as geography, social studies, and history (on which there is very little 
information), we think none of these subjects are more important than English 
and math. Students will be rested in these two areas for the rest of their lives 
and all kinds of placement decisions made on their scores in these two subject 
matters alone. Of what value is it to be at grade level in geography or social 
studies, if one's English and math scores are poor? Third, these math findings 
suggest an important problem: subject matter is taught in LI, but the stodent is 
tested on his or her understanding of that subject in. English. It is possible that 
for many students the difficulty of having to translate what was learned in 
another language may be great enough that tbe subject matter lost in the 
translation may equal or surpass what is lost in submersion before L2 is mas- 
tered enough to understand subject content. 

Because the AIR study is a national survey of 8,900 students in thirty-eight 
Title VII projects, it should be given more weight than the others which arc of 
single school districts and student samples of between tweruy-fivc and three 
hundred. The AIR study found TBE to be interior to submersion in second 
language learning, and no different in math learning. 5 * 



55. This is aho slightly monr nejattve [hm Baker and <k Kmta. They coaciaded that Ccxrtccs paver* 
of the studies found TBE to be superior, twenty-owe percent fouad * to be inferior, and si xly-toar percent of 
tbe studies found TBE to be no different from submersion. Alkagcrhcr. eighty-fac percent of tarar studies 
foawd TBE to be oo different from or worse that submersion ( Baux A Dt Kamtek. Rtvibw. a*n note 22 
at W>. 

56 Since there ts no such thing as a perfect soctaj science research study, aft mi>c% can becnacUed ou 
nttfaodologicaJ grounds for political reasons. Accordingly, the AJR study ha* bees subjected to a barrage of 
cnrjcum by advocates of TBE. and bencfkiAnoof the federal laaport for it [sreT. Cray. RbsroKS* to Am 
Stvdv "Evaluation of tub I mt act of ESEA T»rui VII Spanish/English Bilingual Education 
Program" UQ77) (CenieT for Applied Linguistics. Arlington, Va.); Nickel. ExpmmtnioikM. Ennipvhh 
turn. FjutxxeroiuM. Thy Nome u Research. 61 Phi DhLTA Kafmn (1979) 260; M. O'Mauay. A Rt« 
Examination of rat- Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Tnub VII SmMCuVENuutsM Bajngual 
Eotr ation Programs ( 1979) (Natwrui Institute of Educatioa. Washington. O.C ) j who coraaaae to create 
the impression that lis findings haw been rendered invaiw. The study, however, while not pcrfen, is good 
eaouga to draw policy conclusions from regarjaag TBE as caraoatly impkrneaaed. \Srt Beaax. Evaijja- 
t«m and iNCTtEMfeNTALiSM: THt Air Rhroar ano ESEA Titlk VII ( Apri, 1981) ( Paper tnented at 
■■ul meeting of American Educational Research Assoc iatwa. New Orleaat. La.) for a drataaMon of its 
■faience on Cor*ress and the executive branch. | A United States Oflkc of Education sponsored arriew by a 
haghJy respected independent evahialion expert with no paracaaar axe to gnad concluded ate the AIR 
couckuions were valid |P Rossi. Comments, oa Title VU e aaaa ii on (1979) (Uarvcnity of Haaaachuseta. 
Aanhent. Mas*.)]. 
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Although many so-called submersion situations probably have an English- 
as-a-Sccond-Language (ESL) program where the students are pulled out of the 
regular classroom and taught English for one or two periods a day, it is gener- 
ally not specified in the evaluations. Thus, many of the studies classified above 
as submersion may in fact be ESL. In four studies* transitional bilingual educa- 
tion is compared to ESL specifically, with submersion in conical areas. Three 
of iheai show no difference between transitional bilingual education and ESL in 
second language learning, and the only study to look at math shews TBE to be 
superior. 

Baker and dc Kanlcr 57 were no! the first to discover that the emperor has no 
clothes. Englc's 1975 review, Epstein's 1977 review and Rotberg's 1982 review 
also concluded there was no research support for transitional bilingual educa- 
tion. 5 * How then to conclude, as so many have in and out of court, 59 that 
transitional bilingual education is superior? One technique, used by Zappert 
and Cruz, is to simply redefine the word. As they argue: 

No signifies!* difference should not be imerpreicd as a negative finding for bilingual 
evocation . . When one adds ihe faci thai students in Wingual educatooa classrooms 
leani two lanpages. their miive language and a second language, one can conclude 
dot a statistically non-siptfcanl finding demonstrates the positive advantages of 
Mtngual education . N) 

The main argument made for transitional bilingual education in the court 
decisions and the regulations, however, is that it produces greater English 
language achievement and content area maslcry than doing nothing, not the 
same achievement. Doing nothing is assumed to be a fourteenth amendment 
violation lhal transitional bilingual education will remedy, rather than having no 
effect on. 

Another technique used in research reviews lo make transitional bilingual 
education appear lo be superior is to include superior performance in Spanish 
language arts as one of the research findings demonstrating its superiority. 
Zappcrt and Cruz also do this. Again, while we agree this is important, it is noi 
the goal of government poticy nor the staled object of Iht court decisions. If we 
examine ihe findings of the twelve studies reviewed by Zappcrt and Cruz for 



57. Baku A ot Kanti*. Riv«.w, supra M 22. 

53. Engle. Lmgtmgr Mtdimmm Early Schoct Yean for Mi mm Unxua/tr G romps. 43 Rt-v. «• Eooc. 
Rtx 213 (1975): N. Ektein. Locuaok. Ethmhtty ami me School: Policy Altwnatwq km 
BuMMML-BicuinmAi. Education (1977) (Intitule for Educational Leaden**. Wuhingtoa. DC). 
Ro*erg. Some Lepl md Resort* Conaideratxm ■ Establish!** Federal Pofary ■ Bilingual Education. 
32 Kauv. Edoc. Rev. M9 (Iv82t 

59 Se r . for r i ■ f i >. Dwlay A Burt. Hdmxmi FJmaion A ClnwLwA at la Egrets. 1 NCBE Focus I 
(I9TO Trotke. Mtxmrk Evtdemr for thr Effrcnwrru of Bilinicmt Educattam. 3 Naih J. 13 (19781; L. 
ZAJftirT St B. Ckuz. B*jnoual Education: Am Atthaisal or Emhuktal Rescaach (1977) (Berkeley 
IMU School Dofria. Berkeley, CaJ ) IHertinarkr cited u Zjjtuci A Chuz|. 

40 Zaitut A Ckuz. sufrt aote 59 »| 8. f%. 
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their effect on English language achievement, sixty-three percent of the find- 
ings show no difference between transitional bilingual education and doing 
nothing. 61 

There are similar problems with many of the research evaluations. A study 
by Leyba 62 of Santa Fc, New Mexico, exemplifies this. It begins by criticizing 
the AIR national study* 3 because it failed to study their "successful" program 
and concludes that, contrary to the findings of AIR, Title VII bilingual educa- 
tion students in Santa Fe "showed over time increasing capability in English 
language skills, land]... in the majority of cases outperformed the non-Title 
VII students in Reading and Mathematics. ** M The study could be rejected 
simply because it failed to control for the lower achievement before the pro- 
gram of several comparison groups of non-Title VII students. Even if we accept 
the study despite that, the data presented in the report show virtually no 
difference after four and five years of bilingual education between those stu- 
dents in the program and similar students not in the program, contrary to the 
author's conclusions. AS 

How can this be so if students learn to read better in a second language after 
learning to read in their native tongue? The most common answer offered by 
the plaintiffs in the court cases is that the programs are "badly implemented." 
We would like to offer another explanation. We think that the advocates of 
bilingual education may have made an unwarranted inferential leap from two 
undisputed findings of the research on second language learning: I) children 
can transfer skills learned in one language to aoother language , w and 2) older 



61. Id 

62 C Uyia. LowcrrurHNAL Study Tmx VII Bilingual Program Santa Ft Puaoc Schools. 
Santa Ft . New Mexico ( 1978) (California State University. Lea Arctic*. CaJ i 

63. M. Danw. et al.. Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA TTtle VU SrANtuVEwoLUH 
Bwcual Education Prog ham (1977) (American [itsMuces tar Research. Paio Alio, Cal); M Danoff. 
et At.. Evaluation of the Im» act of ESEA TrruE VII S*wsm/Engubm Bilingual Education 
Program. Vol. Ill: Year Two iMrAcr Data (1978) (Amtnoa faftKutei for Research. P&lo Ate. CaJ ). 

M Leyba. jaf*w oote 62. 

65 S. Powers Sl M. Rossman (Evidence of the bamcr of Bilingual Education: A Meta- 
analysis (March. 19*3) (Paper presented it the annual Arizoaa Bilingual Edaooon Conference. Tacson. 
Am. )) did i statistical analysis of the effects found in Leyba s sftady (supra note 62) because mcj aho were 
pcrpteied as to how kc coukJ call the program successful when omty rwcnty-oac percent of his cotnparisons 
of the students ia bSagual cducaOon with those not in bdiagaai education ykWed statist icaty significant 
rcsadts Their analysts. wh»ch ilso had no control for prc^reaaaarnt group difference*, fouaal ao effect foi 
reading, but one for math. Since the students in bilingual eoacaam snowed a kvge nre-treatrataa advantage 
in math, the poetic poat* treatment effect would have disappeared if they had controlled far the pre- 
treatment advantage, tl should be noted that the credibility of Si ahaa (sxpra no* 49) b further Mdcnoined 
by ihc fart that he aagfcs out Baker and de Kanacrs rejection of me Lcyba starfy on raethodotet^cal groands 
is evidence of their "potilKai agenda" and suggests they rejecaarf * only becaaac the study as -critical** of 
AIR (Scidner. smw aote 49 at 174). 

66. W. Lambert A G. Tucker. Biunoual Education of Children: Thu St. 1 i — ■ i Exfcrh 
enc« (1972); Bank * Swain. Three Year Emluotw* cj a Urge Sc*k BmHy Grade French tnmenk* 
Prvgram: The Omwmt Stmt* 23 Lano. Uarnino I (1973) {rkaeaaaAer cM a* Bank A Smamn. Ore*** 
Wf/. Bruck. Laaabcrt A Tucker. Cofitiitw Co*u<j*e»cri 4 mmtgmmi Sdmmmm: TKe St. f aaaak 1 1 1 Ti ij_ . j 
7Vwr|A Grade Sii. LtNouwnci (Jan. 24. 1977) at 13. 
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children arc more "efficient" (i.e.. faster) learners of languages (contrary to 
popular belief). 67 Hence, when researchers observed that older learners who 
already knew how to read in their native tongue were acquiring a second 
language faster than younger learners, they erroneously argued that the causal 
variable was native tongue reading ability rather than age. 68 

In fact, however, as Englc concluded in 1975. there is absolutely no evidence 
that students c<u lcam a second language tetter if they learn to read in tneir 
native tongue first.** Indeed, the Canadian experiments in immersion and 
bilingual education show just the opposite. The later immersion English-Cana- 
dian students who had first learned to read in English were ultimately surpassed 
in French, when compared to the French native speakers, by the early immer- 
sion students who had first learned to read in French. 70 After reviewing the 
Canadian research. Swain concluded: 

The introduction of reading in ihc *cond language in early French immcrswo pro- 
grams prior lo the introduction of reading in ibe raiive language appears lo fosier rapid 
transfer of reading skills. The leaching of English reading followed by the introduction 
of French reading appears to have oeplive effects on reading in both French and 
English. 71 

While Swain was discussing native English speakers learning French, we 
know of no educational theory that would suggest this process is cognitivcly 
different for non-English speakers learning English. Indeed, in the United 



67 AusrM Adults *nw% Children m .VrcW Urn***** Ltorntnt. 4* Moo. Lang. J 420 (WMfc 
Tiykx. Toward a 7Wv v( L<mg*, r < Acq****. 24 Lang Learning 23 (19741; Er^Tripp. tsSexamd 
Um K m^Ummi^L^iheFini?.iT^Q-m^^ Siern. C BurstallAB HMUv.humi 
From Age Eight or Eleven* (1975) (Onuoo Ministry of Educatwo. Toronto. Ort.V. LH. Ecxstrano. 

ACt A NO U*CTH l* RhSKXXt AS VARIABLES R ELATED TO THE A O )USTMENT3 OP MKHAKT COLORE* 

Wrr* Special R^^nce roStcoNO Language Uarmno 11975) (Piper presermd * ihc A kocuuo. 
laicnution»fc dc Lmguirtique Appliquee Co-p*tt. Smitjan): Ramirez A Pohtztr. Comprhenstm md 
PrvdManm m E* X hsh as a S~v~J Lusm *7 Elementary School Chldrtn and Adotacem.* - Second 
Language AcouismoN: A Book of Readings (E.M. ltach ed. 1971). Sw,w. Tmt mi Tmi« m 
Bilingual EMrmtk*. 31 Lang. Learning 1 (1981). 

68 See for example, Rosier A ftrella. Bilingual Education at Rock Fotnt: Some Forty Restdn. W 
Tesol O 379 {1976): P. Rosie* Ic W. Hot*. Th* Rocx Powt Experience: A Longttuor^al Stuot o* 
a Navajo' School Program (saao naarj ree na'niiin) (I9K» (Cente* tor AmXD ^ubx^cl 
Arl.noton. Va ); T. Skutkab**Kanoas A I. Toc.com aa. Teaching Mksbant Children s Mother 
Tongue and Learning the Language or tme Host Countrv in the Context of the Sooo- 
Cw.ro.AL Situation or tme Mbrant Fam*.t 11976) (UNESCO. New York). 

69. Ei*k. orni note 5S. 

70 Sw-r, French Immcr** Protnmt Across Canada. Research Fw**gi. 31 Moo. Lam) RtO)7 
( 1974) | HdT-Riter cittd » Swm. Research FinSnesi: Sw». Bilmgrn* tdmcatimfar ftW 
«# Canadim m GcoRGtrro** University Round Taru= on Language and bNcmsnd (J.E, Abto 
ed 1978): QAo. 7V Effect* <4 hngmge Se^emrine on the Development <f Biting Rem** Ski**. K 
Can Moo Lang. Rev. 534 (1976): Sictr. Bitmpul School** and Foreign Langmee E*m*ho*:S~w 
tmpiicunom rfCmodw Es^enmenis In French Inmenion. m Georgetown UN»vt» am Hound T*mm 
oTlanouag. and LiNomiTK, (J.E. Abb. c6. 1971) iHemRRfter tW-Sto,. B*«-i SrA^. 
Impikaticnsf. 

71 Sm^. Unearth Fi—mts, jr^tr Rote 70 «l 127. 
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Slates. Cohen , tl at. . whose earlier evaluation is often cited as evidence of the 
superiority of bilingual education, concluded after the six year evaluation of the 
same Redwood City. California, six year program where lower class Hispnic 
students were taught bilingually: 

Thcs* findbe* suggests Out roding (aught bilingually ™y txii im: reading i„ 
EngkshM umt*. children who lean, to rod fin, and czclus.vd, » E-lish a^Lr 
to do better in Eagbsh reading over ume.n 

Hence despite the fact that Swain was talking about learning French in an 
Enghsh dominant country, and Cohen. « at., wot talking about learnm* 
English m an English dominant country, they both came to the same conclusion 
afterreyKwmg a large body of research on their respective program The 
highest level of proficiency in a second language is attained by lean, j™ to read 
first in that language. 

Virtually every analyst of second language leam.ng has agreed that the 
length of nmc spent in language study is. all other things being equal far and 
away the stngle greatest predictor of achievement in that language n ^ 
Ottawa tmmerston experiments are particularly instructive because they have 
tried a whole range of .ime provisions from small daily amounts to larger daily 
amounts of forty, sixty, ninety and one hundred fifty minutes to a full school 

£ IT* m ' nU,eS ° f FrenCh imm€Rion ' Mudi « »»« shown 

hat the language ach.eve.nent of these different groups of students increases as 
the time increases. 74 

Rarely, however, is any of the vast body of research and theory on second 
language teaming introduced into the bilingual cducalion cases The bilingual 
education advocates have effectively limited the focus of the testimony to 
compensatory education issues. 



1971 7^ L A Fathmah A 9. Mui.no. The Redwooo Ott B.unoual E«*atk>n rWn 

971 74 Wsh ano Englcm ht^mr^CY. Mat^at^ ano L^c^ Uv Ov« TimT^ 
(Ontario Imtitulc for Studio to Edtx*™. Tororto. Ort ) ' 

EX' ST* C '^*?Z°~ i ™r> 33 Can. Moo. U*c. R*v. 2.6(1*76); fW* 

Moo. U*c. Rhv. M(iTOfcGe^. W^i*^ 
Uno. itev. 162 (1976); Sen.. Aft,,,* f*™^ /^ (om . _ niwTS) l^Ll^' 

*fsly*. va.,; T. G*av. er ax., Fc*«cn Unouao* Ij^NiNc^^n^aj^,^^^^^^ 
Cow aiuson of Thwe Unguace Pitocram, (June. 1984) (ftp* „ ^ " JZ^f * 

Anxnca» Educational Reacvdi Awocutioa, New Orleans, LtX^ P**"*M at Ac «hwI mecuaf of fee 
74. H. Stmn, M. Swa.n. L. McUan. R. Faudman. B. Hahuty A S La>k.n Tim. 
AmoAc^s to Teaching French: Evaumtwn and Ov«v.rw c* S^oce. Roaih, to FeoeiLMXY 

Ottawa Schooc Boajids (1976) (Ontmo Miaatry of Educ.. Tott-to, Qw.). 
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As Table 1 indicates, no study has found transitional bilingual education to 
be superior to structured immersion and the only one to show no difference 
between the two tn second language learning was conducted seventeen years 
ago in the Philippines." This study and Bank and Swain™ also showed do 
difference in math. All studies comparing bilingual education to structured 
immersion since then have found the latter to produce greater achievement in 
the second language than the former P All of the studies conducted in Canada 
of immersion and bilingual education (partial French immersion) have shown 
that the middle class and working class English speaking students who were 
immersed in French in kindergarten and grade one were almost the equal of 
native speaking French students until the curriculum became bilingual in grade 
two, at which point their French ability declined and continued to decline as 
English was increased. 

Most bilingual education analysts do not sec the applicability of these studies 
to the United States. First, they argue that the studies are not relevant to the 
United States immigrant experience because the immersion and bilingual edu- 
cation students are middle class. In fact, however, the experiments were con- 
ducted with working class children and produced the same or better results 7 " 
The "time on task" principle- that is, the amount of time spent learning a 
subject is the greatest predictor of achievement in that subject—holds across 
classes. This is not unexpected since we know of no educational theory that 
would suggest lower class children need to spend less time learning a subject 
than middle and upper class children. Yet, this unexamined assumption under- 
lies all court decisions ordering bilingual education within the constraints of the 
normal school day. 

A second argument made to dismiss the Canadian French immersion expert- 



75. M. Ramos. I Aouila A B. &rayan. The Detestation and Imtlemkntatw <* 

LANGUAGE POUCY (1967). 

76. frnk A Swain. Ottawa Study, supra note 66. 

77 Bract , Umbert A Tucker, supra wte 66; H. Bar* A M. Swa.«. Evaluation of a B.i_ «*al 
Education Program in Canada (1978) (Commission Iffcrrotvcnkiirt Sub* de Luttstnue Apoftarr 

fS^£ F GtN " t£ ' W " UMB, * T * G - TUCW AN E*"*'«eNT IN TftJLMaUAL EducTon 

(1977) (McCiH Univ., Mo*rr*i); Bank. Swiin £ Nwwnobt. EngtuM French Bilmgml Edmvtim: TV 
Elgin SuUr Thrvath Grade Fixe. 33 Cak. Mod. Lang. Rev. 459 (1977): E. PtNA-HucHes A J Sous 
ABO (MW) (McAllen Independent Scfcjoi District. McAlkn. T«.h Genten. Strmtwrd Immermm for 
LanKMM*, Minority Sfdem: Results of* UmtituSmat Emluatiom. 7 Eooc. Eval. A Pot Ana*. JJ7 
(1985). 

.„ . . J2" T-CiCT< U,nbe?1 * d ' An B ,c J in - Frrnch I*™™** rrvtram*. A Pilot Inwstrgvtion. 25 Lang. So 
19 ( 1973); Bwci, jakirmk A Tucker. Are French Immeniam Pro* rams SuttaUe for HferW-C/au C«*r«' 
A Fotlo*** Imrestitotum. 27 Word 311 (W7I); G. Cawx Tho Eiwcts op Dtm«NT French H» 
sion Programs on the Language and Academic Skill* op Children from Vamous 
Socmmconomic Backgrounds (1975) (IfofAjbliAed M.A. tnem m McGUI Uonaiky); Gene**. The 
SntoixityjlmmersifM hvtrams for all Children . 32 Can. Moo. Lang. Rpv. 494(1976) 
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ments as applicable to ihc United States is that the Canadian students were self- 
selected and their mother tongue was the dominant language of the country. 
The fact that the students were self-selected means that they were probably 
better language learners than other students, all other things being equal. Self- 
selected English language students taught bilingually after grade one were 
sometimes, but not always, the equal of the English controls because they 
heard English at home and in the rest of the non-school environment. Superior 
language learners hearing a language most of the time could sometimes, 
although not always. 79 equal other students hearing it all of the time. Once the 
curriculum became bilingual, these students were never, however, the equal of 
the French native speakers or of those English language students immersed 
completely in French. In the United States, a student's native tongue would be 
a minority language in an English language country. Immigrant children in the 
United States would hear both their native tongue and English in the non-school 
and school environment. They would thus hear more of the language being 
learned than the bilingual education students in Canada, but still not as much as 
non-bilingual education students. Since the bilingual education students are not 
self-selected eager language learners, we would expect the net effect to be 
similar to what was observed in Canada. Thus, contrary to many interpretations 
of the Canadian experiments, 80 we would argue that they suggest immersion is 
at least as necessary for American conditions, rather than less, i/the goal is to 
achieve the highest level of English proficiency that limited English-proficient 
students are capable of within the constraints of the normal school day. 

Thus, one of the most glaring deficiencies in the bilingual education court 
decisions is the failure of the courts to consider such promising alternatives to 
transitional bilingual education. The bilingual education advocates have limited 
the debate since Lou so that the controversy in any court case is over the 
violation. Once a violation is determined, typically only one remedy is con- 
sidered desirable. The question then is the extent to which a school district has 
the resources to implement fuUy a transitional bilingual education program. 
Rarely, if ever, is structured immersion discussed as a viable alternative 
because the bilingual education advocates have effectively dismissed the 
Canadian experiments and prevented all but a few structured immersion experi- 
ments in this country. 



79 Fopp. Thr Enfk* Competence tj French Sprohng Slmdtnts m m Bil^ual Srtfi/»|, J2 Cam. Moo. 

Lano. Rev. 365(1976). ^ 1U _ C 

80 T**cr tmplu-Mxm for U.S. Bdm^ml Edmratio*. Evtdrmct from Cana/bm bwanh. 2 NCBE 
Foo* 1 (1980) (Nitw-J Oe*nr*how far Bil.ntfud fc*c*to«, W«hLngton. D.C.). Sww.. *k*t*U 
E&xatitm for Majority md Minority Umfrnfie Children. 35 Stviwa Unouistkta 15 (19tl); Hen—lcz- 
Ch*va. TV Inadequacy cfE* X hsh tmnmm Edmcatie* as a* Ed*c*itmat Apprvocnfor Um gwgt Muw - 
try SaUewa in the United State*, in Stvwm on Immcjuwn Education (19*4) (OSfara- QqmtMt* o( 
Eductfm, Stcremcnto. CaU 
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"Time on Task" and TBE 

If time on task — the amount of time spent learning a subject — is such a good 
predictor of achievement, particularly for low achieving students, 11 then transi- 
tional bilingual education should always be inferior to submersion, or doing 
nothing, because the latter allows the student to sit in the regular classroom and 
hear English all day. This is not the case. Many methodologically sound 
research studies show TBE to be no different from submersion, and some even 
show it to be superior. 

One possible explanation for this lies in the nature of the time spent in an 
English language environment in each alternative. Since much of the learning 
in a submersion situation is, at least initially, not effective learning because the 
students do not understand what is going on, a bilingual program which gives 
the children half of their education in English, but structures the English so that 
it is understandable may provide more effective time in the English language in 
the beginning than a program which is completely in English, but only a small 
part of it is comprehensible. As English becomes more understandable over 
time, the greater time spent on English in the submersion situation would give 
these children an advantage 82 if the bilingual program were still truly bilingual. 
Transitional bilingual education programs, however, usually reduce the native 
tongue and increase English over time, so that at the end of three years students 
in both the submersion situation and bilingual education may end op with the 
same amount of effective learning time in the English language. This may be 
one reason for a common finding of the research — no significant difference 
between doing nothing and transitional bilingual education. 

Another possible explanation for the frequent lack of harm, and sometime 
benefit, of transitional bilingual education is that the program has important 
psychological effects which compensate for the reduced English language 
learning time. That is to say, if students in submersion programs often feel 
alienated or inferior, and if a special program regardless of its educational 
utility makes school more enjoyable, then they may come to school more often 
and stay longer. If in the submersion situation, they were taught one hundred 
percent in English, but only came to school seventy-five percent of the time and 



81. Wiley. Another Hour. Another Dav: Quantity cf Schooling, a Pane Paih for Socierx in Schooung 
and ArHit.vkM».NT in Amekktan Society (W. ScweU. R. Hauscs A D. Feaihcrman efc. 1976); Rokb- 
ihine. Const n:. Time and Direct Injunction, tn Rescahcm and Tcacmno: Concept*, Finwku and 
Implications (P. Petcnon A H. Waiters eds 1979): K. CIausetA A-GaynojuClomcthe Leahnm 
G*r EmicTtv* Schooling ro« iNrrvuxY Low Actocvus (1980) (Borton University, ftattoti. Mm*.). 

82. See mbo Knotted. 7V Input Hypothesis, in Gcoftctnown UmvourrY Round Tabli on La»- 
guac*: >NoLjNCuisrtC3(i. Atatii ed. 1960); Long, Input. Intermcttom mtd Second I angtute Acquisition, m 
Ann au op The New Yoax Academy op SotNCU (IStl) (New York Academy of Science, New York)*. M. 
Swain, Commu*»cativk comh:Tcnce. Som* Roles o* CoMntExexsnu! Input anoOjmtuksnsimjc 
Output in m lfr\tu*%ttHX (Nov.. 1983) (Paper presetted at the Second Lityny feaearcfl Room. 
University of California. Lo* Aj*cIc*. Cat. ). 
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only half of that was comprehensible in the first year, they will have less 
effective English language learning time for that year than if they had been in a 
bilingual program which taught them fifty percent in comprehensible English, 
but motivated them to come to school eighty-five percent of the time. 

Structural changes in ihc normal school day or year may also compensate for 
reduced English language learning time in transitional bilingual education. 
Some transitional bilingual education programs reduce the pupil-teacher ratio 
and the time spent on non-academic subjects to produce greater academic 
English language learning time even though half the program is taught in 
another language. One program studied by McConncll 83 had the migrant 
children not only going to school year round, but being taught on the bus while 
en route to their various seasonal locations. Thus, the children were more than 
compensated for the daily reduction in English language learning time by the 
extended school year. Of course, an important policy question is how much 
greater would the effect on English language achievement have been if this had 
been a structured immersion program taught one hundred percent of the time in 
comprehensible English? Another important policy question which we return to 
in the conclusion of this paper is why "transition* ' them at all if one can make 
structural changes that produce both high English language achievement and 
understanding of another language? 

Another possible explanation for the frequent lack of harm and sometime 
benefit of TBE is that the TBE programs which are equal to or superior 
to submersion are actually more nearly structured immersion programs. 
Rlknore* 4 for example, examined different kinds of bilingual education 
classes and found that the teacher who was roost successful in raising the 
English language achievement of her Chinese students provided a structured 
learning environment in which the students were continually pushed and not 
allowed to go at their own pace, but instruction was almost entirely in English, 
Both she and Courtney Cazdea* 3 call this bilingual education, but we would 
argue that a curriculum taught ninety percent in English is much closer to the 
structured immersion model than to the bilingual education model. 

Simibrly, the Austin Independent School District program 46 is cited by 
Baker and de Kanter 57 as a study which showed TBE to be no different from, or 
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superior to, submersion. Yet, the teachers in this program used English as the 
medium of instruction eighty-two percent of the time. Legaretta and Arocena 
and Curtis report English was used seventy-five percent of the time in the TBE 
classes studied.* 8 Not surprisingly, Arocena and Curtis also found the class 
with twice as much forma] instruction had the highest achievement. 

Tickunoff s 89 descriptive study of successful bilingual instruction (fifty-eight 
teachers from six nationally representative sites) identified the following 
characteristics of successful programs: 1) eighty percent of time allocated to 
academic learning tasks, 2) LI used by teachers primarily to clarify instruc- 
tions, and 3) content areas such as math anc* social studies taught ia English. 
While Tickunoff does not say so, these arc the characteristics of structured 
immersion, not of bilingual education. 

Many teachers and administrators do not "cheat," however, and they teach 
the program as its advocates assume — bilingually for as long as possible within 
the constraints of a norma! school day and school year, and the normal curricu- 
lum which includes non-academic subjects. These may be the programs in 
which TBE students are shown to be inferior in achievement to students in 
regular classrooms. Given the constraints imposed by the adversary system, 
very little of the subtleties of this research and the logic of second language 
learning have been reflected in the court testimony and decisions. It is rare for a 
court to consider the effect of limiting English language learning time for 
instruction in two languages or conversely to consider expanding the school 
day or week or year in order to increase English language learning time. 



One i^sue of importance in the bilingual education court cases is the school 
district's provision of bilingual teachers for bilingual education programs. 
Although the plaintiffs have been successful in arguing on a "common sense" 
basis that bilingual teachers are necessary for teaching limited-EngBsh-profi- 
cient students, the empirical research does not support this. Two studies of the 
achievement gains of UmiteoVEnglish-proficient children taught by bilingual 
and monolingual teachers 00 found no diffcrtnee between the two. Similarly, the 
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AIR national survey of bilingual education also found no relationship between 
whether a teacher was bilingual and the performance of his/her students* 

Even more amazing, Moore and Parr 92 found teachers in the bilingual educa- 
tion program who were rated as less competent had better student performance. 
This finding is not as strange as it sounds if, as seems likely for a bfingual 
education program, the competence rating is primarily an evaluation of 
the teacher's bilingual ability. If that is the case, this would suggest tfctf the 
teachers who taught in English because they were not bilingual had better 
student performance than those who, because they were bilingual, taught bilin- 
gually. What all these studies suggest is that the psychological advantage one 
gains from having a bilingual, same ethnic group teacher may be offset by the 
tendency of these teachers to actually teach the transitional bilingual edncation 
program as its proponents intend it to be taught — bilingually. Thus, it nay be 
more important that a teacher teach in English than that he or she be bi&aguaJ. 
if one's goal is the greatest English language proficiency that a student is 
capable of within the constraints of the normal school day. 

Policy Recommendations 

The discussion and policy recommendations that follow arc based on our 
interpretation of the research in bilingual education as well as school desegre- 
gation. While to some extent they are speculative, they are certainly no more so 
than current policy in this field, as experts have acknowledged. 93 

Our first policy recommendation is the one most reviewers have— more 
good research needs to be conducted in order for the courts and policymakers 
to make intelligent decisions. We recommend that the federal government 
require local bilingual education programs to keep the kind of data that would 
allow social scientists to analyze variations in programs. Not all bfiogual 
education programs use the same amount of instructional time in Engfeh nor 
do they keep students in the program for the same amount of time. Many 
programs called transitional bilingual education are closer to the structured 
immersion model while others are closer to a maintenance program. If program 
administrators were required to keep this kind of program information, social 
scientists could assess the effects of these variations. The federal government, 
however, must fund more high quality research by emlisting the aid of 
nationally respected social scientists in designing RFP's nod evaluating pro- 
posals. The quality of research in this field is a national dofracc which we do 
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not think would be allowed if the subject were national defense or the economy. 
Whether good research will ever get admitted into the courtroom, however, is a 
matter of chance- whether one side or another believes it wilt help its case. 

What little good research there is suggests the advocates of transitional 
bilingual education have done a disservice to limited-Enghsh-proficicnt 
ci. --.ren by selling them half a loaf under the guise of a whole one. Contrary to 
the impression given by most court decisions, there is no consistent evidence 
that transitional bilingual education if the best way to improve tH tngbsh 
language proficiency of limited-English-proficient children, nor the best way io 
make -hem or keep them bilingual. It seems to us that children who spend half 
their day being educated in their native tongue for three years and then all their 
time in the second language after that will not be very bilingual when they 
graduate many years later, and they will have tost one and one-half years of 
English language learning time. 

One of the many serious limitations of the research on bilingual education 
and the programs themselves, however, is that no oae looks at the future 
educational success of graduates of bilingual or immerswo programs, as well 
as their life chances. It is quite possible, for example, that maintenance 
bilingual education, that is, bilingual education for an entire school career, 
reduces English language, achievement in comparison to educating a child in the 
regular English language classroom or structured immersion, bnt increases life 
chances for these students. This is because k might produce greater native 
tongue ability resulting in greater economic gains in later life than would be 
predicted from the English language achievement of these students. 

Even if this does not increase one's life chances in any nuterulway. it 
certainly ought to do so in an intellectual sense. While there : « problems, 
particularly self-selection bias, with the analyses that conclude bthnguahsm 
increases cognitive development .« at the very least being able to converse in 
another language is a valuable skill. Rather than viewing hmited-Engush- 
proficiem children as a burden, perhaps we ought to view them as an oppor- 
tuniw to develop bilingual adults. 

There are two elenrnts of consumer protection, however, wh.ch are oihcal 
for the courts to conskiet if they are to adequ-eiy protect ^^^Tf. 
English-proficient children. First, not every iimkd-Eng^pmficw* duW 
will wanVto, or be able to, maintain their mother tongue. Nor should they be 
forced to do so by the courts and other policymakers. Second, children and 
their parents must be advised as to the probable consequences of bewgraised 
bilingually within the constraints of the normal school day. Such children will 
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be like decathlon ajhietcs and it is false advertising to promise them they will 
not only w,n the decathlon, but also come in first in each rndiv.duZev^n 

uon advocates have been premising primarily because that is what the courts 
and other policymakers have been demand* 

O^ously lira, bilingual maintenance programs wUl be most successful in 
increasing lift chances tf, as with the year-round transitional bflingiial oluca- 
ttonpograrn stndied by McConneil,* time in both languages is irUasedbv 
erther uxreasing the length of the normal school day and school year, or Z 
c^outnon-academic snbjects. In the latter case, such .<udents wouW 
become academe specialists. 

Of course, lrmitcd-English-proficicnt students in immersion programs could 
also benefit from an extended school day or year. There is no reason why the 
courts should I not order "compensatory" education that truly composes 
chtldrcn for the time they have lost. If children are deficient in English, they 
should have more rather than the same amount or less of English language 
mstrucoon. If English fluent children attend school for five ho-s, thenUmiW- 
Enghsh-proficKnt chddren should attend it for six or seven. That is truly a 
remedy which compensates children for a fourteenth amendment violation. 

Both a structured immersion and a bilingual maintenance curriculum should 
jnclude a strong b.cultural program in order to produce the^a.eS acS 
mem gams arf equal status intergroup contact. This is an rain JSZ 
C °^f relucta " «° intervene, but one in which their i„wE, * 

^^dedsmce i, is the one issue which the school districtsare rS J 

a^Sn^T" °° nUerradal C ° ntaC ' C00d0C,ed * floras 
andSUvm suggests some ways to structure these programs* Cohen's and 
Robburs resc«ch tnd.ca.es that the only way in which children's status expe^ 
tattoos caii be changed is when the children with lower state are pbLXa 
posttion ofsupenority. In their experiments they did this byhavCSdre 

It follows from this that one way of changing the low status of amiteS^ 
proficient children and integrating tbem into the regular «Sto 
appou,, them, even those who speak little English, L teacher^ I a 

95- McCoxr«ru Migrant Students uqn 83 
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multicultural program in which they teach their English-speaking classmates 
their mother tongue and culture. 

Slavin's 97 research on cooperative learning suggests that ooe of the most 
successful ways to raise achievement and produce equal status contact when 
students leave the immersion program for the integrated classroom is to 
reorganize the individualized competitive classroom into a cooperative 
environment in which children are assigned to teams, heterogeneous in ability 
and ethnicity, which compete against each other. Perhaps as important as the 
interdependence this establishes is that low achieving students are actively and 
positively engaged in academic classroom activities. 

Summary 

This review has discussed the use of social science research in bilingual 
educational equity cases and the federal policymaking process and its policy 
implications. The court cases and OCR negotiations have been characterized 
by the mutual belief on the part of the plaintiffs and the defendants that 
transitional t> 'lingual education is the best method of solving the English lan- 
guage achievement problems of limited-English-proficicm children. The plain- 
tiffs typically argue that its failure to do so in the defendant school district is a 
function of bad implementation. The school districts often contend that num- 
bers arc at the heart of the matter. They simply cannot afford to provide this 
"superior" instructional technique to every child who needs rL 

The research, however, does not support transitional bilingual education as a 
superior instructional technique for increasing the English language achieve- 
ment of limited-English-proficient children. Indeed, despite the general accep- 
tance by the courts that submersion or doing nothing has foiled, it fares no 
worse than transitional bilingual education. 

We believe the most promising technique is structured immersion with 
bilingual, same ethnic group teachers, because this fulfills both the cognitive 
and psychological needs of limited-English-proficient children. There really 
need to be nxxe planned variation experiments, however, before the courts 
would be willing to order such programs implemented. One area which the 
courts have almost completely ignored is the noo-academic domain. Any spe- 
cial language program should be combined with abicultural program and team 
learning to produce equal status contact and the greatest achievement gains for 
low achieving students. 

The research does not support transitional bilingual education as a superior 
instructional technique for maintaining the mother tongue cither. We would 
argue that the best way to do that is through a bilingual maintenance program 
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co.aposed of self-selected eager language learners willing to make the trade- 
offs that such an education will entail for the reward of being bilingual. This, 
however, is an educational and social policy concern, not a legal issue, and thus 
the courts will probably have little to say about it. 
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Mr. Roth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the days since the Rossell and Ross study was released, pro- 
ponents of bilingual education have attempted to refute it, but the 
fact remains that bilingual education is a flop at what we in Con- 
gress have asked it to do; teach students English. 

Those who have other goals for these programs should say so and 
allow the rest of us to vote on these programs on those merits. If 
the supporters of bilingual education want to use it as a way to 
maintain the language and culture of their ancestors at the ex- 
pense of their children's future, let them say so up front, but it sim- 
ply defies the evidence to say that bilingual education teaches stu- 
dents English better than other methods. 

These failed programs cost a good deal of money. Direct govern- 
ment support for bilingual education programs totaled $228 million 
m this fiscal year. An estimate offered in 1990 during a congres- 
sional hearing on bilingual education suggests that this is but 20 
percent of the total cost of these programs. In other woids, real 
spending for bilingual education is probably well over a billion dol- 
lars a year. 

English must be the language of our schools and our country. 
Not onty do the American people in general agree— 93 percent of 
the people in my recent district questionnaire agreed— but so do 
our Nation's immigrants and language minorities. 

For example, the Latino National Political Survey released De- 
cember 15 of last year indicates that Hispanics, even recent immi- 
grants, want their children to learn English. In fact, Hispanics 
agreed by over 90 percent that U.S. residents should learn English. 

Advocates of bilingual education demand that these programs 
continue despite their virtually unbroken record of failure. These 
failures have human faces. 

Let me mention just one. A mother in New York City, Gregoria 
Jiminez, came to the attention of the press recently because she 
was forced to hire a private tutor for her son. Why? Because after 
3 years of bilingual education, her son could not read or write in 
any language. 

A Chinese-American, Philip Chiu, put this tragedy in perspective 
in the San Diego Union, where he wrote, "The most critical tool to 
achieve our goals is to speak better English than the whites ... To 
better our English doesn't mean to throw away our heritages. It 
means the possession of an effective means to work with and to 
compete with white ... Instead of fighting for bilingual education, 
we should sue the State of California for implementing the bilin- 
gual education program to intentionally impede the progress of mi- 
norities in joining the American mainstream." 

You see, Mr. Chairman, I feel that bilingual education does im- 
pede bringing people into the American mainstream and therefore 
it doesn t give them the same advantages that others enjoy. So I 
think it is discriminating against them. 

If the parents of the children involved and the academic re- 
searchers who are objective, and if the prominent educators and 
hard-pressed taxpayers all oppose bilingual education, why should 
Congress renew these programs? 

President Clinton has challenged us to be as good at eliminating 
programs that don't work as we are at creating new ones. For the 
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successful future of our Nation's children, funding for bilingual 
education must be terminated. 

So long as English remains a language of opportunity in this Na- 
tion we are doing the children of immigrants a grave disservice by 
giving them less of what they really need— English classes and 
English language instruction. The $228 million we are spending for 
bilingual programs every year could pay for a good deal of instruc- 
tion in English. 

This is one of the reasons I recently introduced the "Declaration 
of Official Language Act" to make English our Nation's official lan- 
guage. You see, I don't think that we should be voting in six dif- 
ferent languages in LA. I don't think that we should be fractional- 
lzing America into different linguistic groups. I feel we are all 
Americans and there is no need for hyphenated Americans. A key 
part of this bill is the elimination of the failed bilingual education 
programs. 

The response to this bill from the American people has been tre- 
mendous. I have received letters and telephone calls from people all 
over the country. I was on a talk show in New York one day at 4 
o clock in the afternoon. At 11 o'clock at night, my phones were still 
ringing in the office on this issue, so I know people are concerned 
about it. 

The support I have received from over 50 States from people of 
all ancestries and economic backgrounds tells me that the majority 
of Americans are with me on this issue. It is time for Congress to 
start listening to the American people and less to the professional 
ethnic activists. 

The time to act on behalf of the American public is now. We 
must not follow the same divisive path taken in Quebec and else- 
where, and we must ensure that all of our children have the same 
opportunity of learning effective English. 

The evidence is clear. Bilingual education wastes billions of tax- 
payer dollars while failing to give students an adequate education 
any language. Programs such as bilingual education which actu- 
ally inhibit the learning of English must be eliminated. 

We Americans, as I have said, are people from every corner of 
the globe, from every heritage, every linguistic background imag- 
inable, but we are one Nation, one people. We have a commonality 
and that commonality is called the English language. 

Arthur Schlesinger in his book, "The Disuniting of America " 
says biJingualism is an elitist, not a popular movement. Institu- 
tionalized bilingualism remains another source of fragmentation of 
America, another threat to the dream of one people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Toby Roth follows:] 

Statement ok Hon. Toby Roth, a Representative in Congress from the State 

of Wisconsin 

Mr Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, I want to thank you for crivinc 
J?u th 2*2PP°rtunity to testify on behalf of some people Congress doesn't hear from 
Inc children in the bilingual education programs we're debating over today don't 
hire lobbyists. Their parents don't make big salaries. All they have is a dream for 
a better life in America. I am here today to speak for these people, Mr. Chairman 
Someone has to say what these children and their parents know to be true— that 
without hnghsh, these children are doomed to a second-class future 
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Do these programs continue because parents support them? No. These programs 
continue despite parental opposition. One of the most moving statements on this 
subject was made by Ernesto Ortiz, a foreman on a South Texas ranch, who said: 
"My children learn Spanish in school so they can grow up to be busboys and waiters. 
I teach them English at home so they can grow up to be doctors and lawyers. 

Thomas Sowell, in his book Inside American Education, cited numerous surveys 
proving that the great majority of Hispanic paints-more than three-fourths of 
Mexican-American parents and more than four-fifths of Cuban-Amencan parents- 
are opposed to the teaching of Spanish in the schools at the expense of English. 

These feelings from Hispanic parents are understandable and laudably Consider 
the plight of the non-English speaker in America, Newspaper want-ads ottering jobs 
are meaningless. Writing an effective resume is even more difficult. The most tragic 
aspect of failed bilingual education programs is that they relegate their pupils to 
second-class economic status. . ,. . 

Right now, I suspect there are more supporters of bilingual education in this hear- 
ing room than there are in the rest of the country combined 

President Reagan reminded us that Washington, DC is the home of the iron i tri- 
angle. That triangle is composed of three parts: (1) the lobbyists who ma*e their 
livTng from an issue (2) the bureaucrats wno also make their living from an issue 
and (3) sympathetic members of the news media. The bilingual education programs 
Congress wants to renew today are being pushed by the very same iron tnangle 
that the American people are currently complaining about so vocally. 

The time has come to admit that transitional bilingual education does not woik 
The evidence has been in for some time. Transitional bilingual education is a dismal 
failure at what Congress has specifically asked it to accomplish: teach students bng- 

US Even advocates of bilingual programs have been forced to admit that these pro- 
grams do not work. Thomas P. Carter and Roberto D. Segura. in their book, Mexi- 
can-Americans in School; A Decade of Change confess: j:,„ Sbi :«u rQn 
"Governmental financial support (for bilingual education) will diminish rap- 
idly as it becomes increasingly clear to legislators that the goals of improved 

Chicano academic achievement are not met." 

That statement was made in 1979. Most people don't know that Congress man- 
dated bilingual education nationally in 1974 with little evidence in its favor. I his 
was the Rid Queen in Alice in Wonderland: sentence first, verdict atejwarfs 
Today, the search for proof that these programs actually help immigrant children 
learn English continues without success. . 

The most thorough study in this area was released in 1 986 by Christine i H. 
Rossell and J. Michael Ross. Rosseil and Ross reviewed every study they could find 
on the subject from the 1960s to 1984. Their aim was to find if bilingual education 
actually helped students to learn English. 
As Rossell and Ross bluntly put it: 

[Not a single] study has found transitional bilingual education to be 
superior to structured immersion (at teaching English). 
I ask that this complete study appear in the record of this hearing at this i point 
In the days since the Rossell and feoss study was released proponents of ^bi Ungual 
education have attempted to refute it. But the fact remains tfrat bilingual I education 
is a flop at what we in Congress have asked it 10 do: teach students ^8^h. 

Those who have other goals for these programs should say so and a low -the rest 
of us to vote on these programs on those merits. If the supporters of bilingual edu- 
cation want to use it as a way to maintain the language and culture of their ances- 
tors at the expense of their children's future, let them say so up front _Bu it simply 
defies the evidence to say that bilingual education teaches students English better 

th The°se faiEd programs cost a good deal of money. Direct government support for 
bil Si education "programs totaled $228 million for this fiscal year. An estimate 
offered in 1990 during a congressional hearing on bilingual education suggests that 
?his is but 20 percent of the total cost of these programs. In other words, real spend- 
ing on bilingual education is probably well over $1 billion annually. 

Inglish must be the language of our schools and our country. No, only do the 
American people in general agree on this mat.ter-93 percent of respondents to my 
a^nnuar^strTct questionnaire Expressed their agreement-but so do our Nations itn- 

^^^^Z^^ Political Survey released on December 15. 1992 
indicates that Hispanics. even recent immigrants, want their children to leai n Eng- 
lish. In fact. Hispanics agreed by over 90 percent that U.S. residents should learn 
English. 
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Advocates of bilingual education demand that these programs continue despite 
their virtually unbroken record of failure. These failures nave human faces. Let me 
mention just one. A mother in New York City, Gregoria Jiminez, came to the atten- 
tion of the press recently because she was forced to hire a private tutor for her son. 
Why? Because after three years of bilingual education, her son could not read or 
write in any language. 

^A Chinese-American, Philip Chiu, put this tragedy in perspective in the San Diego 
Union: 

"The most critical tool to achieve our goals is to speak better English than the 
whites. ... To better our English doesn't mean to throw away our own heritages. 
It means the possession of an effective means to work with and to compete with 
whites. . . . Instead of fighting for bilingual education, we should sue the State of 
California for implementing the bilingual-education (sic) program to intentionally 
impede the progress of minorities in joining the American mainstream." 

If the parents of the children involved, objective academic researchers, prominent 
educators, and hard-pressed taxpayers all oppose bilingual education, why should 
Congress renew these programs? President Clinton has challenged us to be as good 
at eliminating programs that don't work as we are at creating new ones. For the 
successful future of our Nation's children, funding for bilingual education must be 
terminated.. 

So long as English remains the language of opportunity in this Nation, we are 
doing the children of immigrants a grave disservice by giving them less of what they 
really need — English classes and English language instruction. The $228 million we 
are spending for failed bilingual programs could pay for a good deal of instruction 
in English. 

This was one of the reasons I recently introduced H.R. 739. "The Declaration of 
Official Language Act," to make English our Nation's official language. A key part 
of this bill is the elimination of failed bilingual education programs. 

The response to this bill from the American people has been tremendous. I have 
received letters and phone calls from all over the country in the thousands in sup- 
port of my bill. 

The support 1 have received from all 50 States from people of all ancestries and 
economic backgrounds tells me that the majority of Americans are with me. It is 
time Congress started listening more to the American people and less to the profes- 
sional ethnic activists. 

The time to act on behalf of the American public is now. We must not follow the 
same divisive path taken in Quebec and elsewhere. And we must ensure that all 
of our children have the same opportunity to effectively learn English. 

The evidence is clear. Bilingual education wastes billions of taxpayer dollars while 
failing to give students an adequate education in any language. Programs such as 
bilingual education which actually inhibit the learning of English must be elimi- 
nated. Doing so will help ensure a bright future for our Nation, and for Americans 
of every culture and heritage. 

Again, 1 thank the Chairman and members of the subcommittee for the oppor- 
tunity to address this important subject. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I want to thank both the witnesses. I think 
both of you would agree with me that it would be an educational 
and a social failure for a student to go through school without be- 
coming proficient in English. I think the question is whether we 
want to make everyone monolingual in the country. That is what 
we will try to discuss in the course of these hearings. 

We have in Flint, Michigan a bilingual program in which we 
have Hispanic children and children who are of other heritages in 
the same classroom and the Hispanic children are first of all mak- 
ing sure they make their promotion in a timely fashion or learning 
well and the other students in the classroom are picking up Span- 
ish. It is really great to visit that classroom. 

I have also noticed that the parents of the Hispanic children, 
their English also, because they are very much involved in the pro- 
gram, their English grows in proficiency. 

So I think we have to look at programs and see what type of pro- 
grams achieve the purpose of what bilingual education has in its 
Preamble, that it will make sure that the students achieve pro- 
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ficiency in English, but to use the native language to make sure 
that they do not fall behind in their promotion and graduation re- 
quirements. 

As another factor, I think that if we certainly keep our eye on 
making sure they achieve proficiency in English, it is a plus if they 
remain bilingual, a plus for themselves and a plus for our society 
as we compete in this global economy. 

We are talking about free markets. The President is pushing 
NAFTA, and it might be useful if more people were bilingual. But 
I think you both would agree that we want to make sure our stu- 
dents achieve proficiency in English. It is a question of whether we 
want people to be monolingual or bilingual and in some instances 
help them retain their native language so they can be bilingual. 

I think that is what will emerge and you bring points of view 
that have been researched and I appreciate it very much. 

I have no questions. I will turn to Mr. Goodling for questions. 

Mr. Goodling. I don't have any questions either, just to thank 
both of you for coming and indicate that what I took from your tes- 
timony, putting both together, is that flexibility is also very, very 
important. We have been having this battle for the 18 V2 years that 
I have been here each time we have a reauthorization and we had 
to get beyond the point of where we were convinced or we were try- 
ing to be convinced by those that were testifying that there was 
only one way to bring about this transition. 

I think we have improved the language of the legislation rather 
dramatically over the years to allow the flexibility, For example, 
the first Vietnamese students that came to my school district, their 
parents — and they were the brightest and the best, The parents 
spoke English, therefore it was just a matter of time until they 
went flying right by the rest 0/ my students, who had been speak- 
ing English all their lives, because the parents demanded it. 

The Boat People that came, of course, had very little education, 
as many people now coming into the country have had no formal 
education at all, so it is even difficult to teach in their own lan- 
guage because they can converse but as far as the grammar, they 
haven't had that in their own language. 

Basically I see from what you are saying that flexibility is going 
to be very important. We have to keep in mind that in some school 
districts — I can think of two — there are 101 languages spoken in 
one district and in the other school district 102 languages. 

It is not difficult to get Spanish teachers. It is very difficult in 
many of the other languages to get teachers and at the same time 
meet the qualifications that the teachers' groups say they have to 
meet, which I don't think is the way you should do it. 

So I hope that we will continue the thought that there must be 
flexibility and those who seek those grants; and as you said, a very 
limited number of people who get grants because there is a limited 
amount of funding — that we won't get into the business of tying 
our hands so tightly that there is only one way to provide a bilin- 
gual education program. I would hope that family literacy would be 
the focal point. 

The Even Start program that we just instituted in our area, we 
have 90 youngsters, a large number of them are Hispanic and their 
parents, and of course we insist that the parents participate. That 
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is what Even Start is all about. And they become more literate 
than they presently are and better— have better parenting skills so 
that they can be the child's first and most important teacher 

Again I thank both of you. You came from two differen t direc- 
tions, but I really believe you bring the idea of flexibility to the 
forefront. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Becerra? 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Also in the interest of time for our colleagues I will not ask any 
questions, but make a few quick remarks. 

I thank Mr. Serrano for his comments. As he mentioned those 
of us in the Caucus will be introducing a bill dealing with bilingual 
education as well as migrant education and Chapter 1. 1 tnank tne 
chairman of the Caucus for his efforts this year and m the past to 
try to bring the issue of bilingual education to the forefront and ad- 
dress it, I believe in a compassionate and rational way. 

Mr Roth there was a point where you mentioned that most resi- 
dents in this country— especially Latino residents in this country 
immigrant or U.S. citizens, truly believe that we must all learn and 

understand English. , p 

I think that is the goal and should be the goal of any program, 
whether it is bilingual education or anything within our school sys- 
tem We have to make sure that our children understand and are 
very proficient in English so they can be proficient in ^e^.Jeld. 

I disagree that we must be alarmed and feel that English is 
being threatened in this country, because I think you will find that 
more than American citizens, the immigrants, those who will be- 
come our future citizens, are more interested in making sure we 
maintain English as our language than are American citizens. 

I think you will find that they are more interested in perfecting 
their ability to speak English than any other American citizen be- 
cause they understand more than others the true value of English. 

I think we can work together to come up with some particular 
policies I think that whether we agree completely that bilingual 
education or any form of education is the best way to go, ultimately 
we are trying to fashion the best approach to make our children 
better citizens. ., . . 

I will reserve the rest of my comments until an opening state- 
ment later. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Xavier Becerra follows. J 

Statement of Hon. Xavier Bkoerra, a Representative in Congress from the 

State ok California 

It is a oleasure to be here this morning to hear from both a distinguished congres- 
sional panel and an expert panel which includes teachers, practitioners, professors 
and a former bilingual student. I thank my Chairman Dale Kildee for folding a 
separate hearing on bilingual education and the educational needs of limited-Eng- 
lUm prolident students. Chairman Kildee has been a long time | supporun : of Min- 
imal education going back to h is tenure in the Michigan legislature in the 19 /us 
when w ftepriinary force behind the passage of the State's first education 

l6 f £?proud to serve under Chairman Kildee and I look forward to working closely 
withhiS on the reauthorization of ESEA and specifically Title VII. This has been 
Tlon^u" for th, s subcommittee, Chairman Kildee and his hard working staff have 
put togethe 2 S hearings on the reauthorization of ESEA. We should all acknowW 
edge tfe long hours and dedication of the subcommittee staff, especially the staff 
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andTessfe U T"ybr ilhelm ' " We " "* T ° m Ke " ey ' J^McFartand, Margaret Ka;ockas 

Chair^n nft'^H- 16 " 11 - 3 ^ 60131 wel ST e 10 m >' fried and "lleanue Jose Serrano 
rnmmTtto i the - " 1SDanlc Caucus, and former member of the Education and Labor 
Committee. Jose Serrano has a long history of fighting for a better foture for all 

t£ b r a £ C0 D mmitt ee on the Appropriations Committee. 
nf i£! S u R epresentau%e Serrano and I will be introducing legislation on behalf 
of the Hispanic Caucus which will focus on the reauthorization of Tit VI t R 

I look forward to hearing from our panels today because nowhere is the need for 

£in a a S H d Fed ? ral inve * lment more necessary than in bilin^ST education We have 

than Fiirrifsb '" creaSe /5 the , number of Americans speaking rfaZage other 
than English over the past decade. According to the Census Bureau ™« than £ « 

I know that mi ir her wi iTh i" A , nd b y the next Census, in the year 2000 

T Kn P, w , lhat number will he larger by at least one. because my wife Carolina and 

a^iZsSL^n&h*™A^\T ne A? daUght6r Clant Isabel becomes 
uueiu in apanisn. English, and hopefullv a third language 

our c"tiz e a n<; 0n Tn eCOnOm , IC futu ; e hinges upon our ability to harn.-s the skills of all 
our citizens. To compete in the competitive global market of the 21st centnrv we 

c Tnn nf°h e , nC0,Jrage J multiculturalism and multilingual ability/and I 4e the ewan 
States bilingual education as one of the keys to a prosperous future for the United 

a^^ftiif a^ 6 "* or Asfan AmeHcans » ca£L: s 

j r inat s difficult for any program to swoJ bw. even con-siderine the 4 oer 
H^n de h lme l \ sch °° l enrollmen t d "ring this same period. But ti^e numter of cWl" 
over thP°n SP ^ k 3 . la T" ge °?K r } han En S lish d id not shrink; it grew 41 percent 
over the past decaae. Currently Title VII serves less than 10 nerce t of 'eliiriffle rh» 

?[^ ^% Slt T Wn Chan 8 e and * ith 'he commitment o ^ministrftion offii 

cials like Secretary of Education Richard Riley. I am confident we will be ■ succes sful. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Petri 

an¥ tpSSSa n Uld jUSt Hke t0 thank both col ^agues for coming 
SL p fl™ % ,S 3 , VC 7 ^P 01 ?™} sub J ect and I know mv col- 
1T I Wisconsin has been a leader in this area for a consid- 

P«Srt a A Partly t ecaus L e , our State ' like Michigan, is next to 
Canada and we see the problems that Canada has as a Nation with 
its bilingual policy and the tension its policy has created 

til ^^r-.'fi Up ge ^ ting tra PP ed in the same kind of situa- 
tion in the Lnited States, that we work to recognize the diversity 
of our country, but have national policies that help people to enter 
the mainstream and function effectively as Americans; we must 
recognize that language is one of the things that historically has 
united us in the United States, though people may have spoken a 
Stated d,fTerent than English when *W arrived in the United 

I don't know if you have further comments, but I do want to 
thank you tor helping us with this important subject 
Chairman KlI.DRK. Mr. Roemer. 
Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
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I first of all would like to welcome both my distinguished col- 
leagues to the Education and Labor Committee, particularly Mr. 
Serrano, who is a Member of this committee. It is nice to see you 
here giving us good testimony. 

I think the bilingual education question has to be looked at. It 
is not presented as English only or English first. I think it needs 
to be looked at in terms of how do we expand the education oppor- 
tunities for those students in America that are English deficient 
and that desire to iir-irove their English language skills. That is 
one of the goals here, I think. 

Secondly, how do we continue to have pride in this country in all 
languages while having schools and students and educators and 
teachers and doctors and lawyers and scientists and trade nego- 
tiators that are proud to speak three and four and five languages 
in this country? 

When you travel to Europe, it is very common to see people 
speak two or three languages, and that is not something that peo- 
ple are ashamed of. 

Here we don't encourage that enough. We don't put enough of 
our resources into making sure that people not only speak English 
well — and that has nothing to do with their background or their 
race or their origin — we need to make sure that all people in this 
country can write and speak English properly. But I also think that 
we need to encourage changes in this program. 

Mr. Roth said that President Clinton has talked about eliminat- 
ing programs that are wasteful. President Clinton has also talked 
very much about reinventing government and trying to improve 
programs that have good intentions, but may not be accomplishing 
everything that they originally sought to accomplish. I think with 
some changes and reforms in this program, we can expand learning 
opportunities for limited English-proficient students and also en- 
courage pride in speaking many languages in order to raise very 
smart, capable students. I think we will hear from other panels 
about how we can continue to improve teacher training programs 
for teachers in these programs. 

I just visited a Head Start program in Washington this week 
that works in bilingual education. How do we work with new tech- 
nology and software in these areas? 

There are many things that we need to look at. But I want to 
stop there and thank both Members for being with us today. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. No comments. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Governor Romero-Barcelo? 

Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. I congratulate the Members on their testi- 
mony. It brings up things we should discuss in this committee. 

I would like to make a statement that when you talk abrnit the 
issue of bilingual which becomes emotional — the other day in a 
hearing, I mentioned the fact that in Puerto Rico, we have inten- 
sive language courses in English and we had intensive language 
camps in English and that was interpreted by some to mean that 
I was against bilingual education, and I have been a strong de- 
fender of bilingual education for many, many years. 

I don't like to brag, but I received a gold medal from the Spanish 
Institute in New York for my work in bilingual education. 
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There is a difference. In Puerto Rico, we have a different situa- 
tion in bilingual education than on the mainland. Here you have 
the immigrants coming in that are proficient in a foreign language 
and they have to learn English, and we don't want them to lose 
their native language. 

I think it is important to maintain proficiency. In Puerto Rico, 
the first language is Spanish and we need to teach them English. 
In Puerto Rico, the intensive camps for 10 weeks learning English 
was very good because it provided a good start for students to learn 
English and get rid of the shyness to speak a foreign language. 

One of the problems with speaking a foreign language is you are 
initially shy. When you spend 10 weeks learning it and speaking 
it, you lose the shyness. 

We have to make some decisions for our country, too. We first 
have to decide whether we think the idea of the Nation as a melt- 
ing pot is a good idea or whether we should move to a salad bowl 
where ingredients are kept together. 

Certainly for dietary reasons, I think a salad bowl is healthier 
than a melting pot. The Nation will grow strong if we work out the 
differences among us and work together as a Nation. The United 
States can become a worldwide Nation. We need to get closer to our 
Latin American brothers. Then we have to — the Nation has to 
learn that it is to our advantage to be bilingual in Spanish and 
English. 

We need to get closer to other countries. It is to our advantage 
to have Americans that are bilingual in English and other foreign 
languages. To be bilingual is an asset, not a liability. If it is an 
asset, let us foster, promote and strengthen it. 

We have to decide how to accomplish that. I think that — I don't 
think that anyone could say that it is not an asset to be bilingual. 
I have four children. They are all grown up. My wife was from New 
York and she moved to Puerto Rico. Her first language is English; 
mine is Spanish. We made a decision when our kids were born that 
for the first 3 years, she would speak to them in English and I 
would speak to them in Spanish. They learned both languages and 
would speak to their mother in English and turn around and speak 
to me in Spanish without thinking twice about it. 

The earlier you teach languages, the better you learn. In Europe, 
if there is any country that is a "languagephobe," it is the French. 
They are very proud of their language; yet they understand the im- 
portance of teaching their children two or three languages. 

In most countries, children and adults speak two or three lan- 
guages. The fear that I hear is we cannot teach them the other lan- 
guage because then it will be bad for the Nation. 

It is one thing to have a common language in government and 
the other thing that our people should be able to speak two, three, 
four, five languages. I think it is an asset and the more languages 
we speak and the better we learn them, the moi*e opportunities the 
students will have and the better it will be for the Nation. 

How do we accomplish it so that immigrant children learn Eng- 
lish well, but also maintain their language and speak their lan- 
guage well and proficiently? It will be to their advantage to get a 
job. If you are bilingual, you can probably get a better job. 
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I don't see why we should even say that any bilingual program 
is bad. We have to decide how we focus it and how we are going 
to strengthen the program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Governor. 
Mr. Green. 

Mr. GREEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too would like to thank the witnesses. I have a prepared state- 
ment that I would hold until later. 

A few comments. From Texas and from Houston, I recognize the 
value of bilingual education, but a personal experience. In the 
1960s, I was in high school in Houston, a majority Hispanic high 
school, long before Texas provided bilingual funding. In fact, Texas 
did it in 1973. 

I was proud to make that vote then. I saw what happened to His- 
panic students who came to my high school and were sink-or-swim, 
and they left after a week. We lost some good students that way. 
That is why in 1973 in one of the first sessions I served in the leg- 
islature, we voted for bilingual education in Texas. There is a need 
for it and it is utilized and I see success stories in Houston and in 
Texas. 

The concern comparing Canada and Quebec with the Republic of 
Mexico is apples and oranges. There is a great deal of difference 
to it because at least in Texas, we value that cultural difference, 
not to the exclusion, but to bring together. 

In the United States we value our togetherness much more than 
exclusion. I think we build on that diversity. 

I would like to associate myself with the remarks of our Delegate 
from Puerto Rico. I think the salad bowl analogy is very good be- 
cause I think we always thought we were a melting pot, but we are 
not. 

In Texas we are proud of our Czech-Texans and German-Texans. 
My wife's family were citizens of Mexico before they were Texans 
because they came to Texas when it was a republic. They spoke 
German until this generation. So the analogy of the salad bowl I 
think applies more than the melting pot ever did because we are 
proud of our heritage, but we also recognize that we are also all 
Americans. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Green follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Gene Green, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Texas 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, bilingual education is for many 
students the only chance for a quality education. A student who enters our edu- 
cation system with limited-English skills simply cannot be thrown into an English 
only classroom and expected to understand the material being presented. My wife, 
who is a high school teacher, seos this every day at her tri-ethnic high school, 

I realize that many of you who are from parts of our country where there are few 
non-English speaking students and have difficulty understanding the need for this 
program, however, please understand that bilingual education represents a lifeline 
lor students who would otherwise be omitted from our education system because of 
limited-English ability. 

There are those who would argue that children should be "immersed in English" 
which would simply tell them to "sink or swim." I ask any of you who are parents 
if you would teacn a child to swim with this same approach. Would you just throw 
them in the water or would you help them stay afloat while they learn? 
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Bilingual education buys time for a student. Time that would be wasted while the 
student struggles to understand English is saved by instructing in other languages 
while the student continues to learn English. Without this program these students 
would lose the time and information obtained in math, science, history and every 
other subject instead of moving forward with the rest of their classmates. 

The best testimony this committee can hear is the actual stories about people who 
are living proof that this program works. I can give two shining examples from my 
recent visits with constituents of the best this program has to offer. Two students 
from my district who both came to this country speaking no English and were en- 
rolled in bilingual education programs are now succeeding because of the opportuni- 
ties they received from bilingual education. One of the students, a young lady who 
was enrolled in bilingual education for just one year recently won our Congressional 
Arts Competition and will be attending college on a scholarship this fall. The other, 
a young man who attends the same high school that I graduated from recently won 
the Discover Card Scholarship competing among students from across the Nation 
and will also attend school this fall on a scholarship. Both of these students are ex- 
amples of success in bilingual education and prove that this program is worth con- 
tinuing and even expanding. 

This program has become an essential part of many States such as Texas who 
are seeing increasing numbers of limited-English proficient children. The fact is that 
the Hispanic population in this country is on the rise and will continue to rise over 
the next decade. Either we can welcome these people and assist them through edu- 
cation programs such as bilingual education or we can ignore them and risk alienat- 
ing a substantial part of our population. 

1 ask each of you on this committee to give thorough consideration to maintaining 
and even increasing the scope of this program and I look forward to working with 
you to ensure its continued success Thank you. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for coming 
and providing us with two sides of this issue. My style is always 
to stand up and be counted. 

Representative Roth, you can count me as one of the people that 
supports bilingual education. That is because with nearly one out 
of seven American children speaking a language other than Eng- 
lish, I think we have to use bilingual education and take advantage 
of that to help, as one step in integrating these children into our 
society. 

I agree that we don't ask these children to give up their native 
tongue because that is going to be to their benefit in the long run 
and the closer we become as a Nation to being monolingual, the 
less competitive we will be in the industrial world. That is some- 
thing we in the United States must take advantage of, is the mul- 
tiple languages that we have with the people that live in our coun- 
try and along with that start training our children so they can 
speak other languages and so they will be part of an international 
world when they grow up. 

As I said, I support the bilingual programs. We can probably 
tweak it and improve it and learn from what we have been doing. 

I thank you all for coming. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

Mr. ROTH. If I could respond, I would appreciate it. I think that 
we want all of our Americans to be proud of their ancestry and 
their culture, absolutely. To speak a different language in the 
home, I think that is very commendable. For students to take for- 
eign languages in high school and become proficient, that is terrific. 
But what bilingual education does is impede young people from 
getting the fundamentals of English so they grow up, many times, 
not proficient in either language. I think that is a detriment. 
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As far as students dropping out of school, I can't think of any- 
thing that will keep young people from going on with education if 
they are not equipped with the English language. We hear that in 
Germany they have different languages and they do, but the offi- 
cial language that is taught is German. In France, it is French. 

We also have to remember that the Germans have other unity. 
They have united as one people, an ethnic group, the same with 
the French. America is completely different, Ws are from every cor- 
ner of the world. What is our bond, our commonality? It has been 
the English language. 

When you say the salad bowl is preferable to the melting pot, I 
wouldn't agree. Look at the consequences of what a salad bowl is 
going to give you. We have seen what has happened after the world 
has dropped ideologies and gone back to ethnic groups. What would 
happen to America where we are teaching youngsters in school in 
New York in 145 different languages; in LA, in 108 different la., 
guages? 

You say a salad bowl is preferable to a melting pot? My God, my 
friends, what are the consequences of that? I thought we were try- 
ing to stamp out apartheid in parts of the world. Now we are going 
to bring it here? 

I think that if America rejects the concept of a common culture, 
of a single society, of a republic that is split up into various groups 
in the so-called salad bowl, I think we are in for a serious problem. 
If America turns from the goal of our forefathers that Jefferson had 
of one people, where I disagree with the Members of this commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, is that you believe in hyphenated Americans; 
I don't. I believe we are all Americans and there should be no dis- 
tinction. 

Whether you have a French background, Spanish or German 
background or African background, we are all Americans and we 
all have to have a common bond and the English language is what 
gives us our common bond. When you destroy that common bond, 
you destroy the cohesion of America and you disunite America and 
we are going to rue the day that we do that. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Mr. Serrano? 

Mr. SERRANO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf of the Caucus, I would like to let the panel know that 
if we approach any reform in any educational program from the 
viewpoint of how best to deliver those services, you will find the 
Caucus in full support. The problem here is that we must not begin 
from a premise that somehow another language is an affront to our 
society and will destroy our country in some way, history doesn't 
show that and I am sure the future will not show that, 

I set myself up as an example. I can conduct this presentation 
in Spanish as well as I can in English. In fact a lot of times I think 
in English while I speak in Spanish. I can function over any plate 
of food in any ethnicity. I can listen to my stereo in any one of the 
musics I listen to any day. 

I am not confused. I am enriched. If I brought you into the house 
of a Latino family, you might be shocked to find out that the con- 
versation is not a plot to maintain Spanish as the only language. 
It is dismay that our children are going into English at such a 
rapid pace that we are losing the Spanish language. 
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This fallacy that somehow our children are not learning to speak 
English is absolutely not true. I am afraid, as one who believes in 
many languages, that within this generation, most of the children 
we are concerned about will not speak Spanish. So that is not the 
problem. The problem is how well to take their language and use 
it as a tool. 

When I came to New York in the early 1950s, I was put into one 
of those programs and I did learn to speak English quickly. As a 
result, I was behind for many years on subject matter because 
Jorge Washington en America is the same as George Washington 
in America and if someone had taught it to me in another lan- 
guage, I would have been up to date on that subject matter. Luck- 
ily for me, I recovered. 

One could say you recovered enough to get to Congress, some 
may consider that not a recovery at all, but I am proud of where 
I have gotten speaking two languages. I am not upset at all in any 

W As far as hyphenated Americans, I am sorry Mr. Romero-Barcelo 
left because he might have had another view on the hyphens. We 
have to be very careful of what we are saying. 

I was talking to a friend recently who is slightly more conserv- 
ative on this issue than I am. I told him "Do you notice that Japa- 
nese businessmen when they come here always speak in English.'' 
I was trying to make the point that they are intelligent as business 
people to understand they have to learn the competitor's language. 
He said, "Of course. They know we are the best language in the 

W °i r said, "If that is why you think they learned to speak English, 
you have lost it all." 

Mr Chairman, in conclusion, we are a strong country because we 
have learned how to be Americans while being ourselves. New York 
City is a port of entry for so many people. The Italians in New 
York have never stopped being Italians. The Jews in New York 
have never stopped being Jews. The Hispanics in New York have 
never stopped being Hispanics, yet when July 4 comes around or 
when election time comes around, they all behave as good Ameri- 
cans. There is nothing to fear. 

On the contrary, let's move towards a day when Charles oronson 
will no longer need people to dub his voice for him in any kind of 
western. 

Thank you. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

One of the greatnesses of this country is that today we have seen 
two people come before this committee sincerely holding different 
views on how to approach the serving of children in this country 
and both of you have demonstrated to this committee your English 
proficiency very well. 

Mr Becerra? 

Mr! BECERRA. I would like to take this opportunity— 10 or 15 
years ago, we wouldn't have had many Members here who could 
have talked about bilingual education the way Chairman Serrano 

has. , q 

Two quick personal anecdotes. My father was born in Sac- 
ramento but grew up in Tejorna. He speaks broken English. He 
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had to leave school because he was the oldest of eight kids at about 
the fifth grade. He taught himself how to read and write English 
and he is the most avid — in fact, he argues with me all the time 
about politics — the most avid reader of news and politics because 
he is very interested in what goes on. 

This is a man who was the proverbial ditch digger and this is 
a man who always encouraged me to do the best that I. could, but 
he could never tell me to be a attorney or be a congressman be- 
cause he never had that experience. His experience was with his 
crew members speaking mostly Spanish in America and doing his 
work. But he always taught me to do the best that I could and I 
have been very fortunate that I have been able to, along with the 

* work that my mother did to keep the family together. 

Second, is something that happened that I started to notice when 
I was 18 when I was getting ready to go to college. I grew up with 
Spanish first but quickly and without much problem became bilin- 

* gual. 

When I was 18, I saw that I was becoming monolingual English 
and I became very distressed. I reached a pact with my parents. 
They always speak to me in English and I speak to them in Span- 
ish because they are interested in perfecting their English and I 
am always interested in perfecting my Spanish. 

The point is that you will find no one that is more interested in 
perfecting English than the immigrant because it is such a value 
to be able to get along, go along and be a great person in this coun- 
try and the only way you do that is through English. 

Thank you. 

Chairman KlLDEE. The second panel will consist of Dr. Kathy 
Escamilla, President of the Board, National Association of Bilin- 
gual Educators; Sally Peterson, President, Learning English Advo- 
cates Drive; Dr. Kenji Hakuta, Chair, Stanford Working Group; 
Marcia Kile, Program Consultant, ESL Services; Dr. Sylvia C. 
Pena, Associate Professor for Curriculum and Instruction, Univer- 
sity of Houston; and Roberto Feliz, MD, Beth Israel Hospital. 

We will start with the order we called your name, Dr. Escamilla. 

STATEMENT OF KATHY ESCAMILLA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Ms. Escamilla. Mr. Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, 
good morning. My name is Kathy Escamilla and I serve as the 
President of the National Association for Bilingual Education. 

Mr. Chairman, because my time is limited, I ask that my state- 
ment be entered into the record. 

Before I begin my statement, I want to thank the subcommittee 
for extending an invitation to NABE to testify at this hearing and 
to thank you personally, Mr. Chairman, and you, Mr. Goodling for 
all that you have done over the years to improve and expand edu- 
cational opportunities for language-minority and limited English- 
proficient students in our country. 

Chairman Kildee, your leadership in bilingual education both in 
your home State of Michigan, where you sponsored and won adop- 
tion of the State's first Bilingual Act, and here in Washington 
where you cosponsored and helped secure enactment of the 1984 
and 1988 legislation reauthorizing the Federal Bilingual Education 
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Act is well known to the parents and educators who make up 
NABE. Indeed it is legendary. 

Lest that be taken wrong, we view you as a legend in your own 
time and a legend in our time. 

Mr. Goodling, we deeply appreciate the interest you have always 
shown in the educational needs of language-minority students. We 
also want to thank you for your efforts, particularly during the last 
two reauthorizations, to achieve bipartisan support for the continu- 
ation, expansion and strengthening of the Bilingual Education Act. 

As I stated before, I serve as the President of the National Asso- 
ciation for Bilingual Education. More importantly, however, I am 
an educator, a bilingual educator with more than 20 years experi- 
ence in the field. I have lived and worked in the States of Colorado, 
California and Arizona. I have been a bilingual teacher, a program 
director and am now a professor and a researcher in the field of 
bilingual education. 

In addition, I believe so strongly in bilingual education that my 
own two children participated in bilingual programs during their 
elementary school years. 

This morning I would like to address the context of reauthoriza- 
tion of Title VII around three general points. 

First, it is important to note how much has been learned and ac- 
complished under the Bilingual Education Act during the 25 years 
since its inception. In the late 1960s, virtually the only programs 
of bilingual education available in this country were those offered 
by elite private schools to privileged English-speaking students. 

In the Nation's public schools, language-minority students who 
were limited in their English proficiency were left to sink or swim 
in monolingual English instructional programs designed for native 
English speakers. As we know, most sank. 

From 1983 to 1988, I directed the Department of Bilingual Edu- 
cation for the Tucson Unified School District in Arizona. This pro- 
gram is presently almost entirely funded by local district funds. It 
serves LEP students from pre-K through 12 and involves 20 lan- 
guage groups. This program started with a small Title VII project 
in 1969 which served only 150 students. 

The Title VII program created the resources, opportunities, and 
leadership to build the infrastructure that the school district need- 
ed to meet the needs of LEP kids. 

This story of capacity building can be repeated in districts across 
the country, and it serves to document Title VIFs success with local 
school districts. 

During the last 25 years, competitive Title VII seed money 
grants have helped thousands of local schools across the Nation to 
develop and implement programs of instruction tailored to the 
needs and strengths of LEP students. 

According to the 1990 Census, nearly 6.3 million children ages 5 
through 17, one in every seven children of school age spoke a lan- 
guage other than English at home. These children, language-minor- 
ity children, are the fastest growing segment of our school-age pop- 
ulation. 

Between 1980 and 1990, the population of language-minority 
children of school age increased by 41.2 percent while total U.S. 
school enrollment declined by 4 percent. 
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The continued and dramatic increase in the population of limited 
English-proficient students demonstrates to us that diversity no 
longer exists outside the mainstream of public education. The 
mainstream is diverse and the reauthorization of ESEA Title VII 
and all ESEA programs must take this fundamental reality into ac- 
count. 

The third point I want to raise regarding the context of this re- 
authorization relates to the Goals 2000 legislation recently ap- 
proved by this committee. 

A fundamental tenet of Goals 2000 is that all children can meet 
high comprehensive academic performance standards if they are 
provided appropriate opportunities to learn. 

NABE emphatically agrees with this tenet and applauds the 
committee for ensuring that limited English-proficient students are 
specifically included in the bill's reference to all children. For too 
long in too many places, LEP students have been victimized by low 
educational expectations and limited opportunities to learn. 

°oe manifestation of these low expectations is the belief that the 
only objective in educating LEP students is the acquisition of Eng- 
lish. Quality educations! experiences for LEP students must, of 
course, include English acquisition, but also must include a rigor- 
ous instructional program that nails LEP students to master sub- 
ject matter content while learning English. 

I also believe that bilingual education should produce bilingual 
students who are literate in both English and a second language. 

In short, simply stated, language learning as well as all learning 
takes time. We want our children to learn English. We do not want 
them to learn English quickly. We want them to learn English 
well. In language learning as in driving, we might say speed kills. 
In your deliberations about reauthorization, we ask that you con- 
sider that the most efficient and effective education for LEP stu- 
dents is one that is comprehensive and sustained. 

Thank you for your time. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Escamilla follows:] 
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Statement of 
Dr. Kathy Hscamilla, President 
National Association for Bilingual Education 



Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, Good Morning! My name .s Kathy Escamilla, 
I serve as President of the National Association for Bilingual Education. 

Mr. Chairman, because time is limited, I ask that my statement and the materials attached to it 
be entered into the record. 

I would like to address two topics this morning: the context of this reauthorization and NABE's 
draft legislation for the reauthorization of ESEA Title VII. I would like to begin by making 
three points regarding the context of this reauthorization. 

The first point concerns how much has been accomplished under the Bilingual Education Act 
during the 25 years since its enactment, In the late 1960's, virtually the only programs of 
bilingual education available in the United States were those offered by elite private schools to 
privileged English-speaking students. In the nation's public schools, language-minority students 
who were limited in their English proficiency were left to sink or swim in monolingual English 
instructional programs designed for native English speakers. 

During the last 25 years, competitive Title VII seed-money grants have helped thousands of local 
schools across the nation to develop and implement programs of instruction tailored to the needs 
and strengths of LEP students, Title VII training grants have helped institutions of higher 
education expand their professional programs to include coursework in bilingual education and 
English-as-a-second language (LSL) instruction, and have supported the professional preparation 
of tens of thousands of bilingual teachers and other educational personnel. Title VII funds have 
also stimulated the production of high-quality bilingual and ESL classroom materials and the 
development of a national information, technical assistance, and research network. 

The federal government's investment in bilingual education has dramatically expanded the 
learning opportunities available to limited-English -proficient students. The dividends of this 
investment arc reflected the real-life performance of LEP students in bilingual education 
programs: higher academic attainment, both in English language arts and the subject-matter 
content areas: higher rates of school attendance and graduation; and increased levels of parental 
involvement in the education of their children. 

My second point regarding the context of this reauthorization concerns demography. According 
to the !°W0 Census, nearly 6.3 million children ages 5-17 - one of every seven children of 
school age -- spoke a language other than English at home. These children, language- minority 
children, are the fastest growing segment of our school-age population. Between 1980 and 1990, 
the population of language-minority children of school age increased by 41.2% while total U S. 
school enrollment declined by 4%. 

Language- minority children speak sirtually all of the world's languages plus more than a 
hundred which are indigenous to the United States. Many language- minority children are, 
however, limited in their English proficiency. Reliable estimates place the number of Imited- 
English-proficient students in American schools at between 2.3 and 3.5 million. 

In California, one of c^ery three public school students is a native speaker of a language other 
than F.nglish. and more than one million students are classified as LLP. 1'ully one third of all 
student attending the 44 urban school districts which comprise the Council of Great City Schools 
arc classified as LLP. While 1 LP students are highly concentrated in certain states and 
localities, they are represented in growing numbers in communities across the nation. In NJ. 
tor example, the number of LLP students increased by 10^ in just one year, from W1WI. 
In RI, the increase was 18V in California 14*7 . in Arizona t ) f c. in Hawaii, 17^, in 
Washington suite 22?o, and in Indiana lf>*r. Between 1980 and W90, according to the 1990 
Census, the language minority student population increased by 40^ in Pennsylvania: by 68% 
in California. 45% in Ohio, and in Wisconsin I anguage minorit) students now comprise 
35 ^ of the student population in California, 28 r c in Texas, 23% in New York, and 22% in 
Arizona. 
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Demographers project continued significant growth of America's language-minoritv and limited- 
Eng Ji&h-proticiem student populations well into the next century. I^nguage-minoritv students 
while concentrated m certain areas, are also dispersed throughout schools in everv suite in the 
nation. Districts that previously had no LEP students are now having to design and implement 
programs to meet their special needs. Furthermore, as immigration patterns have changed so 
have the linguistic backgrounds of LEP students. While Spanish remains the native Ian»uare 
or a majority ot these students, there has been significant growth in other language populations 
1 he reauthorization of ESEA Title VII must take these fundamental reaJities'into account. 

The third point I w an t to raise regarding the context of tins reauthorization relates to the Goals 
h „ ,glS,dUon receml > approved by this Committee. A fundamental tenet of Goals "000 is 
that all children can meet high, comprehensive academic performance standards if thev are 
provided appropriate opportunities to ieam. N'ABE emphatically agrees with this tenet and 
applauds the Committee tor ensuring that iimited-English-proficicnt students are specifically 
induced in the bill's references to "all children." For too long, in too manv places, LEP 
students have been victimized by low educational expectations and limited opportunities to learn 
\\ title the opportunity to learn and academic performance standards contemplated in Goals "00U 
will not be denned and operationalized for years. Congress should maintain the momentum 
touarus higncr standards and systemic educational reform as it reauthorizes ESFA programs 
including Title VII. r ~ 

The second topic I want to address is the draft Title VII reauthorization legislation which VABE 
has developed for vour consideration. The draft legislation was developed in response to the 
Committees general invitation for legislative recommendations and to specific requests bv 
Representative Jose Serrano. Chairman of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus and 
Kepresenintive Xavier Becerra. a member of this subcommittee. 

The draft legislation follows nearly a vear of extensive consultation with NABE members- 
representatives ot other education associations and national organizations which advocate on 
behalf ol language-minority Americans; members of study groups, such as the Stanford 
University Working Group on Federal Education Programs for Limucd-English-Proficient 
students; state and local education agency officials and employees; officials and staff at the 
Education Department: and. of course, with many of vour staff. In oilier words, the draft 
legislation represents the best thinking of a large number of informed, concerned people. A 
copy of the draft bill and summary thereof are attached to my testimony 

The time has come lor d paradigm shift m bilingual education from a compensatory, remedial 
model which focuses on the "deficiencies" of students who come to school speaking languages 
other than English to an -enrichment" model which recognizes the linguistic skills of these 
students as resources to be utilized and developed. 

NABE's draft reauthorization legislation for Title VII promotes svstenne change. It brings 
bilingual education from the periphery of policy to the heart of school reform. One student at 
a time is not enough. Rather than remediation for individual students, we need to reform 
education right from the start by changing schools to ensure that education works for all 
students. A school-wide and system-wide focus for Tide VII helps build and sustain the critical 
mass of expertise, trained teachers, and funding needed to effectively educate all students. This 
is essential because many of the school reforms of the past decade have largely ignored limited 
English proficient children. 

We believe that the draft legislation responds to the three contextual matters I discussed earlier. 
The draft legislation 

o builds upon the knowledge Jenved from 25 years of Title VII experience: 

o responds to demographic realities of the present and the future, and 

o advances accomplishment of the goal of national educational excellence through 
svstemie educational reform 
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I would like to mention just a few 01 the legislation's l, .:gh!:ght- The drait biil emphasizes: 

BUILDING SYSTEM CAPACITY TO SERVE ALL LEP STUDENTS: Pan 
A grants are switched from supporting specific types of instruction to building 
system-wide capacity through program development and implementation grants, 
program enhancement projects, whole-school programs, and system-wide 
improvement grants. Emphasis is on program coordination, making sure that 
programs are tightly linked to other federal, state, and local educational, health, 
and human service programs to meet the comprehensive needs of LEP students. 
Part A programs focus on high comprehensive academic standards for LHP 
students; building skills in content areas as well as proficiency in English ^nd a 
second language. They provide for sustained teacher development: family 
education programs which meet the needs or LEP parents and involve them in the 
education of" their children: and accelerate the application of computers, 
broadcasting, and other forms of educational technology to the needs of LEP 
students. The legislation authorizes grants to tap and develop the native language 
resources available in community -based and tribally-sanctioned non-profit 
organizations. Priority is given to programs for early childhood development and 
secondary schools, levels of education where bilingual education is less commonly 
available. 

STRENGTHENING SUPPORT FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS- Part B refines the national b'lmguat education network to create 
a cohesive, integrated system of training, technical assistance a^d research in the 
complex, iuterdisciplina'n field of bilingual education which crosses ages, levels, 
languages and content areas. It promotes the implementation and dissemination 
of effective practices through Evaluation and Assessment Centers. Multifunctional 
Resource Centers, the National Clearinghouse on Language and Education, and 
coordinates with the US Department of Education's Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement and the State Educational Agencies. Research 
authorized in Part B focuses on the practical improvement of bilingual education: 
the development ot standards and assessments for LEP students: and linking 
evaluation to the reform process. 

TRAINING TEACHERS WHO WORK WITH LEP STUDENTS: While the 
Pcnsus reports that one out of every seven students does not speak English at 
home, most teachers have no training m issues of second language acquisition and 
cultural diversity in education. A severe shortage of trained bilingual education 
teachers exists. The proposed legislation requires that Part A programs include 
on -going, robust professional development for educational staff: and expands the 
training programs authorized under Pan C to include coursework in the core 
curriculum for all teacher training programs on working with LEP students. The 
legislation aims to increase the number of trained bilingual teachers through 
support for postsecombry students studying to become bilingual teachers: 
innovative, articulated career-ladder programs to help bilingual secondary students 
and paraprofessionals become trained and certified teachers: and bihngual 
graduate fellowships to train university level faculty and researchers. Priority 
is given to training v -at links SEAs, LEAs and IHEs. 

Together these changes move bilingual education from an often remedial program to one at t 
forefront of building qualitv education for all students. These changes strengthen the ability 
Title VII to leverage system-wide change, and build the capacity of American schools to educi 
effectively our growing language-minority student population. 
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Chairman Kildee. Ms. Peterson. 

STATEMENT OF SALLY PETERSON, PRESIDENT, LEARNING 
ENGLISH ADVOCATES DRD7E 

Ms. Peterson. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee, Mr. Goodling, good morning to the rest ot the 
Members of the subcommittee. It is a true pleasure to be here be- 

f °7amVa°ny Peterson. I am a teacher with the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. I have taught for 30 years. My greatest joy in life 
has been helping boys and girls to achieve no matter what lan- 
guage they brought to school. . 

I have a sad story to tell you today. I am in a minority in this 
room because my view of bilingual education is so different trom 
most of the people here. I feel bilingual education as we know it 
for the last 25 years is an abject total failure. The goal of the pro- 
gram was to teach boys and girls English to allow them to compete 
on the same level as their peers who spoke English 

Have we achieved this goal? Absolutely not. We are in worse 
shape now than we were 25 years ago and all we do is have meet- 
ing after meeting, point fingers, accuse, argue with each other over 
which program is better than the other and who is the loser.' lhe 

children. . , ^ , . . . „ 

I have no interest to represent. I have no vested interest, no 
money involved. I am here as a teacher t.nd I represent thousands 
of teachers who are afraid to come before you to say there is some- 
thing wrong with bilingual education, because the minute we open 
our mouths we are anti-minority, racist, anti-child. 

No We are pro-children. We are teachers. We are parents. We 
want what is best for all children. I hope I represent the voice ot 
a quiet rank and file in this country. 

The issue comes down to methodology. The Federal Government 
has tied our hands. You said to us when you started the program 
25 years ago, 97 percent of the programs will be done in a native 
language format. I thought that sounded wonderful. We worked on 
that program, and what we found over a long range of time is that 
it worked for many boys and girls, but for a lot it didn t. 

So we said we need more flexibility. Let us try some more op- 
tions Not submersion, I don't represent submersion, I represent 
children who have a right to learn English. Then you changed the 
plan variation to 25 percent. It still isn't enough. The lobby that 
controls bilingual education in this country does not allow us to ex- 
periment with other options. . 

Two-way immersion— Los Angeles is raving about their new two- 
way immersion. We immersed the Spanish child in Spanish. We 
immersed the English child in Spanish and we tell you we have 
two-way immersion. We don't. We are robbing our Hispanic stu- 
dents of the right to learn English. 

In Los Angeles we have 87 languages. We teach 86 languages in 
English through various techniques and we say to the bpanish 
child, "You have to learn through your native language, that is 
fine if we had the resources. We are 2'' ,000 teachers short in the 
State of California; bilingual teachers. 
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I don t think a child in a bilingual classroom should be taught 
by anyone who is not a bilingual teacher, but we have mandated 
a program in this country that says we don't have enough of you 
so we will give you a permit and we will let you do it. 
^ We are experimenting with the lives of the children who need to 
learn English. I think the crux of the matter is everybody wants 
bilinguahsm, everyone wants English language development, every- 
one wants children to succeed. 

We are talking about two separate bills. One bill says we want 
multilingualism in this country, not speaking of limited English 
proficient children. Everyone needs to be multilingual. We need to 
develop a cadre of teachers. We should have been doing this over 
the last 25 years, but we have failed. The other issue is we have 
a horrendous LEP population and these children need to learn 
English. So we have to address that issue. 

The gentleman said one parent spoke Spanish, one spoke Eng- 
lish Let the school be the pretend parent. We will teach your child 
English. You keep teaching your child Spanish at home— fluency 
not literacy, then your child will become fluent in both languages 
and in a few years we can start adding formal literacy instructions 
in their native language. We will end up in 20 years with the bilin- 
gual teachers we need to have a bilingual program in this country. 

We are not set up to have it. All we do is sit around and argue 
what is right and what is wrong. 

I value bilingualism. I believe it is an asset. There is so much 
manipulation of the money in the bilingual program, it doesn't 
reach the children. There is so much money in this room from the 
bilingual dollars in this country, and I know it doesn't make me 
popular— I am not here to be popular— but it is from the bilingual 
pot that should be going to our children. 

Let's stop referring to the negatives. Any time a person uses the 
word immersion you are doing something wrong. Immersion is a 
valid bilingual approach if you use native language support. Every- 
one says define the issue as an absolute. You can't have any devi- 
ation of an approach. 

We are saying if it didn't work today, let's try to change it tomor- 
row. Let's keep trying to change it and allow us this ooen forum 
to do that. 

I hope Congress will consider a total lifting of the ban of the 
flexibility of choices. I suggested several items. I think we should 
change the name of this Bilingual Education Act to English Lan- 
guage Development Act. Tf that is the Supreme Court's mandate 
that is what we should call the bill. 

I hate the term LEP, Limited English Proficient. How would you 
like to be the child who is told you are limited? It has a negative 
connotation. Let's call them English learners. I think we should put 
a cap on the number of years they are in the program. We punish 
the development of English. If your child becomes fluent i\\ Eng- 
lish, the district cuts off the money. 

We should reward the development of English. We need to get 
parents' informed consent. They don't even know what program 
their children are in or why. 

We need to have a national program to find out where are the 
strengths and weaknesses of this program, not by the people in the 
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room, not by the people who represent them, but the people who 
are doing the programs. 

I would say Chapter 1 money. I think it is a crime to combine 
them. We are already doing that. On paper, we show each categor- 
ical program as listed separately, but we lump it together. It all 
ends up in the bilingual pot, but it doesn't reach the child. 

The Hoover Commission in California just published a statewide 
report after a hearing saying that bilingual education in California 
is an abject failure and they gave it an F. We need to rethink our 
positions. The teacher should be a good English-speaking role 
model. 

I would like to say I don't think we are the melting pot; I don't 
think we are the salad bowl. I think we should call ourselves a hot 
taco salad. 

With that, I thank you very much. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Peterson follows:] 
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'EST >C'( < C r S-LLV D £*£^SO.'J 
=fi i£5ID£\ T , vuEAD) w£«*n:nC ENGLISH AD,CCATE5 D»1vE 
-EASING ON BIwInC'jAl £DuCAr:c». 

devest:-., ■uC'.Dh? • , ArjD vcca t : -.d.:at:cn co*";-tee :; _ r Z2< 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

.rti: '93: Anen I f :unCeC L l - j , ; nab no intent i en 3* 3 *J r C ^ ' " 
a^ aayoc ate . 3, crcfession, I a^ a teacner. ~or 3C /ears, : ha,e" 
cee~ :lassrco-n, teaching young chi laren . 5^: s ;, , e 3 r s aoc, 

a * . er /firs c f .vatc^ing ncn -£ 1 i sn speaking oh i icr a t r ucc 1 e t 0 
*earn English i- a :? r cgr ar t^a t actually delays their entry into 
tr% ?^7 a inst re3;7 ' ' : ceciceo tc soea* out. : ^ac see" enough, 3-c 
lE-D's success .eri-'ies that n.jndrecs o f teacrers : ust li<e n<> rs" 
seen e"cj^! 

I come be f cre /c« today to tell you that Test native-language 
cased bi^i^gual education programs are a dismal failure. T~e 
advocates .Mill 1 c ;k y c j in the eye arc tell /:« fat cr. ilcre^ 
taught 3C percent c * t"»e day in native-language * i i i 'earn E-glis^. 
I tell >Co they * i 1 1 net. The children are Tore 1 i '* e 1 y to learn 
English f roo r. n e 1 r ceers on t ne playground tnan "rem the limited 
amount 0* r 0 r^a 1 Erglisn instruction in the classrooms. In thc^sancs 
- c ciassrec-ns arcu^c tre country, students are receiving as little 
35 30 to a* ninutes of concentrated ferial Enclisn ihstr^tticr oaily. 

Ao-.ccates of long-term native language oasec bilingual ecucaticn 
will tell you theirs is the most successful method of helping languace 
-nincritv children, enter the educational mainstream. 1 tell y ou that, 
at best, nat i ve- language based bilingual education is nc setter than 
an/ otner method. r or most children, it is a ahoie lot *orse. Instead 
c*" neloi^g these children, it hinders t*em. 

> Advocates of oiling ua i education *iil tell ycu that their n 6 in 
oca* is tc teach English to non-English speaking children. But I 
tell you their primary purpose is to perpetuate a seriously na*ec 
reaching method so that the bureaucracy that supports it can sustain 
.tseif, iheir livelihoods depend on promoting the myth that chMdren 
taught in one language most of the day -- will learn English* If 
years chllc5ren ever Co learn formal English, it takes years ... anc 

I challenge the advocates of bilingual education to snc* us their 
carwS. They have ceen gambling with the lives of mostiv Hispanic 
children for 25 years. LEAD is calling their bluff. Let them come 
f.r-ard and silence their critics once and for all. We want to know 
*hy only 3% 0 f Hispanic California high school graduates go on to 
college, we *ant to kno* any the dropout rate among Hispanics befo-e 

tenth grade is about 40 percent, the same as it *as *nen this 
great bilingual education, experiment pegan. By means of comparison 
: he dropout rate among olacks has dropped dramatically over the last 

years. T r e major difference between the educational programs of 
d.acks anc Hispanics is bilingual education. 

Let's ail remember that the goal c e bilirgual education \\ to 
t*»d.n children Erniis^. *e *ant all -hildren to learn i-qlish 
e*te:ti-,eiy anj <»f c i : lent ly as possible ana in the quickest 
f as r ion. ^E ad is seeding reform o r a program that has iost ail 
: r •* 'I L i 1 it > as an jjaderiic approach. *'e want to empower all 

■ * Dy teaching t n e ~ E n g 1 i s n . 

-it 1 *e- 1 3^.;u j ;y erased bilin-ua; education a d > tt " r 
"at. oral Properties. '^jsan^.';f pr^iol-.g y ounp cecole are 
^.e;regated for ^ears by language groups in the public schools. 
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" -ie / fail to achieve their potential because they car not compete in 
t n e educational mainstream. They become ciscouraged anc Quit. 

Bilingual education advocates claim cniidren need to be taugnt i n - 
-.ne:r .native language oecause of self esteem. But tnere is no evidence 
t^at bilingual education has an impact or. a student's seif .vortn. If 
tnere is, «ny a'ter 25 years can't its acvocates come into forums 
li*e tnis anc silence their critics witn overwhelming proof that 
nat ive- language instruction *orks. They cannot, because t^at proof 
cces not exist. 

A -nain point to oe made in this discussion is that native- 
Larguace-basec oilinguai education is net aocut ecucation at all. 
Seme of its adherents are *eii meaning, put casically we are ^ot 
talking aoout a program tnat moves our ooorest children, intc tre 
English-speaking mainstream as rapidly as possible. Basically, 
we are talking aoout politics, pure and simple. The oolitics of 
a powerful locoy tnat can sustain itself only so long as its group 
is alienated from the rest of our society. Children are the tragic, 
innocent pawns in this cynical game, and long-term bilingual ecu- 
cation is its tool. This lobby, by screamir.g racism at anyone wno 
dares question this teaching method, has managed to silence honest, 
open debate on this issue. 

very little valid research exists after 25 long years. Mcst 
studies are written and published by the vested interests that 
demand blind allegiance to its conclusions. Yet, the true test 
of all the researchers and theorists *as put to test in the 
Berkely Trial in '988. A law suit brought on behalf of Hispanic 
students in the Berkeley Unified School District focused on the 
demand for more bilingual education. In this U.S. District Court 
case, Judge Lowell Jensen found that the programs offered were 
meeting the needs of the LEP student and that a bilingual teacher 
*as not necessary. Judge Jensen found that the students in Berkeley's 
English-based English as a Second Language programs were learning 
Englisn faster even when the teacher was monolingual. He stated that 
a good teacher was a good teacher. We agree completely. 

Much has been heard recently about a U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion study called Aguirre International or Immersion Study that tauts 
t*«e effectiveness of native language Over English based instruction. 
Recently, a panel convened by the National Research Council has found 
tnat this study had serious flaws and that it "does not warrant 
conclusions regaraing differences in program effects." 

vet, evidence is mounting that Latino immigrants, like 
-illior.s oefore them from all over the world, want to learn 
r" k ;lisn ana .Mont thrir children to learn English. The Latino 
National Political "urvey recently found that more than 90 
C'-T.en* c.f Puerto Kicans, Mexican Americans and Cuban Ameri- 

sa / people aho live in the United States should learn 
; .r:lisn. ft^c a stud/ by the Educational Testing Service fcr 

I;.*;. Department of Education found an Overwhelming 
-i.-arity cf Hispanic parents oppose teaching the child's native 
:-ancuage i it means less time is spent on English instruction. 

* Evidence is also mounting that those *ho claim to speak for 

.jtino immigrants in this country don't really speak f or them 
jt all. The professional loobyists on Capitcl Hill, the National 
A ij-ic iat ion of Bilingual Education, the administrators and bilin- 
7-jjl teachers, the textbook publishers they are focused on 

» ceroetuating a single teaching method upon ahicn their liveli- 

hoods deoend. Our colleges are brainwashing new teachers that 
cniy one method Is acceptable in meeting the needs o f the LEP 
student, no other options are considered acceptable. 
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Never befote in the history of American education has sucn 
an army of advocates been so determined to see one program 
apcroach mandated by law, regardless of its failure to achieve 
results. Their political clout has muted criticism by those wnc 
Know tne program does not work, and the education establishment 
^as turned a deaf ear to the experience of rank and file teachers. 
3y perpetuating the myth that na t ive-1 anguage -ba sed bilingual edu- 
cation really works for most, federal and state education 
bureaucrats have caused more damage to immigrant children than, to 
any other single group in this country. 

As a teacher in the Los Angeles Unified School District since 
1963, I have seen many teaching methods come and go. Programs that 
worked were continued while teacher inout he .ped to evaluate ana 
change ineffective methodology. All this changed with the onset 
of bilingual education. Constructive criticism was not allowed, 
we have the largest bilingual program in the country in the LAUSD, 
yet the program is riddled with misuse of funds, manipulation and 
outright deceit. Parents rights are routinely ignored and all the 
emphasis is on native language instruction. Teachers are fearful 
of speaking out due to the harassment that occurs to anyone who 
dares to question the program. The $5,000.00 bonus given to 
bilingual teachers has demoralized the monolingual teachers «hose 
dedication to students has been questioned and found to oe lacking. 

The reason for this is quite simple MONEY! A district is 

regarded for maintaing native language but loses all funding if a 
child becomes proficient in English and exits from the program. 

The LAUSD has been very successful in selling it's bilingual 
education program as one of the best in the country. This 
district spends thousands of dollars that come from the bilingual 
education funds to perpetuate their manipulation 3nd deceit. A 
Perfect example of their tactics is the newly developed 2 way 
Immersion plan. Sounds great doesn't it. We out English and Spanish 
soeak ing students together and one would presume that the English 
GOpaking child would learn Spanish and the Spanish speaking child 
flC-ld le'arn English. WRONG-- In this new and innovative plan the 
tnglisn speaking child is immersed in Spanish and the Spanish speaking 
;nild is also immersed in Spanish, what a negative imolication this 
concludes--The English speaking child can learn another language but 
"ct the Spanish speaking child. 

A recently concluded and" much awaited report by the California 
Little Hoover Commission on the status of bilingual education in 
our state has just been released. This report clearly states that 
*e nave failed to meet the needs of the non-English speaking cnild. 
I suspect that within a few days this entire study will be attacked 
by the bilingual lobby. 

v ears ago, when oilingual education was introduced, I thought 
it aould «ork. I thought non-English soeaking children taught in 
:~>eir native language would be able to master Englisn and retain 
tneir native language, as the program promised. Now I know better, 
•his program works on such a limited basis. Children of recent 
immigrants tend to come from disadvantaged backgrounds. They need 
English intensive instruction «ith native language support. They 
^eed to feel part of the society in which they live and they need 
io feel a sense of belonging in the scncols they attend, .vha'c the/ 
cJo not need is to be segregated into separate classrooms because 
t*ey sceak another language. 

Regardless of all the theories espoused I now know that language 
learning, like all learning, boils down to input versus output. To 
teach a language, you must give extensive input in the target language. 
The more time a teacher spends teaching English, the more English a 
c*>ild will learn. Bilingual education mandates Spanish input and 
allows the public to believe the 'jtput is English. It is a fraud. 
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you do not learn to olay Tennis on the golf course, and you don't 
-ay for violin lessons when you -ant to learn the trumpet 

The cruelest irony in this linguistic battle is the- wa y je teach 
the 86 other language groups in the LAUSD . We insist that the Hispanic 
cnilo learn in his/her native language but almost all of the other 
croups are offered a Bilingual English Language Development Program, 
tne other language groups due to the limited number are taught 
flith all the successful strategies that we nave developed over the 
years to teach children English. I teach an ELOP class and I can 
tell you that it is so successful. The children are happy, involved 
anc are learning with each day. Why must the Spanish speaking child 
de denied this same chance for success. The LAUSO calls this proram 
seconc test and discourages their very existence. 

There is a major push on at this time to teach all children in 
-lore than one language. To be bilingual is truly a wonderful goal 
'o: all. unfortunately, tne united States is not yet ready to meet 
this demand. The resources simply do not exist to meet this need, 
re mention just one example, California xs currently short J0,00u 
--.=rcv3i education teachers. At the rate colleges are graduating 
-•Vit -ill take 5C years to staff bilingual education classes in 
: 3 : ',-nia's poolit schools. It is net. fair to children or to their 
:i:6 ot s promise a program that we can't deliver. 
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factor affecting ou: ability to o'fer ctner languages , 
hcol day is no: long enougr to alio* the tne requires 
lancuaces. I succest t^at if *e are serious about 
" u a ,s sn"for all, we must address tMs as a separate 

cjlj' n LG -» sums of money into t*is project and 
\ s^arate s.,o=eet. To accc*olish this would recuire 
ol ca^ be lengthened to alio* for the addition of this 
- -urr'Cuium. I glsc oelieve that Saturday language 
*-e nec*ssarv to supclemert this ne« course of study. 
- c Saturday classes is that it «ouio enable n 0 n-Englis- 
ts to cone tc ire local school site for English mstruc 
is a tremendous jemand for more classes ano this couio 
taneousiy . 



!• is 'i^e to take sore drastic steps anc «cr* together tc 
-cr~let*ly overhaul our oilingual education orograms. v 0 ur ecu-rage 
^orKi-.g for reform «ili be appreciated by so many chilcren. 

The stcry that I have portrayed today is sadly true. it is 
✓cicee over anc over in every state in this country that has 
o : linquai education programs. i reoresent tncusancs 

to be nearc. They are oroud o r ^ e 



leacr.ers , 



2 an; n iIngCager^he.;%7ing"lo^cu^ schoolsT Their culture and heritage 
rri-h all of our lives. They have the ability to learn anc demand 
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the best education possible. I'm asking you today to near ou 
»lease allow those of us with no vested interest to be heard. 
Cur only goal is to encoder all children. President 
sa-- that «e don't nave a si-gle person to waste, we ocn't have a 
sinqle talent to lese. Language is the foundation upon «nich 
pducation is built. m this country, if children are not comce.ent 
in English, there is little chance they will succeed m ether 
academic areas or in the workplace. All children *ant to achieve. 
T-ev ar» the future o*" our country, 'we must set the standards and 
then help all children have the same ecual opportunity to succeed. 

In closing I would like to make a list of suggestions that we 
*ould like this committee tc consider. 



:i intcn himself 



• name OP PROGRAM: Change the name of the program from the receral 
Bilingual Education Act tc EMCLISh LANGUAGE DEVE LOPMENT AC T . 
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• CHANCE IN TERMINOLOCY: Change the desianation of Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) to ENCL ISH LEARNER (EL ) . 

• CAP ON PROGRAM : Place a 2-3 year maximum length of time to remain 
in the program. 

• Rtwftf»CS: ^e«ard the deve lopment of English with a Oonus wnen 
t*>e c^ilc exits the program of $5>C0G.ri0 per student. This 
^cney will f oliCw the chile and will be used for continued 
ri^jlisr language enhancement. 

• I \»" 3RMEC CONSENT ; Parents must oe provided with accurate 

i nfor"iat ic<~ so that they may make an informed choice as to 
program selections. All options must De fully explained. 
Coercion a^d harassment c* parents .vno .vant to remove their 
c*»ildre n fro* a certain approacn must stop. T^-.e Process of 
removal must oe simple anc easy to accomplisn. The program 
change nust oe mace without delay. 

• c ^£n; iN'.OLVEMrNT : All efforts will Oe made at eacn local 
school site to involve parents in all levels of aecision 
^a^ing. Special care will oe taken to Oe aware of the 
various languages of the parents. 



• PERIODIC PEvIEwS: p eriocic reviews of the program will 
conducted 0y persons witn no vesteo interest in any one 
Test results will oe iisted Oy 2 categories-- a)Native 
language Plans 0) Englisn Language Development plans - 
Results of Progress will Oe listed separately. 

• L>IT ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS: No more than *<G% of monies received 
cculG oe allotted for administrative and management purposes. 
90% of all monies received would go directly to the child. 

• TEACHER POLL: Conduct a Statewide and a National teacher pell. 
An independent firm would conduct this poll to determine the 
strength and weakness of oilingual education programs. Special 
attention would focus on teacher credentials of those involved 
in the program. Suggestions for improvement would oe major 
focus of poll. Results would serve as oasis for new legislation. 

• LIFT CAP : Completely lift, the cap on program choices Oy local 
districts. (Current legislation lists 75% Native Language Plans 
and 25X Plan variation.) Allow 100% flexioility. 

• TEACHER CREDENTIALS: All teachers must hold valid state teachino 
credentials. All teachers should prove competent in the English" 
language. If a teacher is required to teach a foreign language, 
he/she must Oe fluent in that language. 

• CULTURE AND METHODOLOGY: Ail teachers must receive training in 
the college teaching preparation in awareness of culture and 
methodology of various language groups. This training will 
include the teaching strategies for all English learners. All 
forms of program options will Pe throroughly explored. 



• M 0NI£S: Title tfll monies for oilingual education and Chapter 
I monies should not Oe intermingled. The monies are to Oe 
used for the target group as they are identified. 



.O'lfulw' { >* iN'fcMEbT: Authors, researchers, etc. would not oe 
ill »w\ ! ' set _r i D:r.'jr.i^, evaluate results arul purv.je 

soi'-i- : n ' Q-ueHPo* s while identifying themselves as indeper let 
:;-*<*et:.M ,^r\. < .11 -lisi-lnsurr wculd bp r n ooired sc fair a^ri 
--test «■■» . 1 1 , i " i . Ai occut. 
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CUPhKvljm: «I1 attempts *ill oe *ade to develoo 
fnric^e.: anc enrancec curriculum tnat not only allocs ^or 
reflation Out for stimulating anc exciting academic suo;ec: 
matter . 

,;« uv t of 31L InGUAl 1 5M : Stress tne value of ceing oiling^al i 
o«.;r glcoal society. D 1 a c e emonasis on tne testing of English 
«^:le striving to retain the native tongue. 

7^a n '" you for ccnsicering our views. 
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Chairman Kildee. Dr. Hakuta. 

STATEMENT OF KENJI HAKUTA, CHAIR, STANFORD WORKING 
GROUP, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Hakuta. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling and Members of the 
committee, it is an honor to appear before the subcommittee to tes- 
tify about how ESEA can be improved on behaLf of students who 
come to school with limited proficiency English. 

I come here as the chair of an independent group of 22 individ- 
uals, and as we found out in the course of the process, they were 
in fact very independent, collectively known as the Stanford Work- 
ing Group on Federal Education Programs for Limited English Pro- 
ficient Students funded by the Nigi Corporation of New York. They 
vigorously deny, of course, any ownership of the ideas we produced.. 
However, they allowed us to meet as a group over the course of a 
year to discuss many of the issues that might arise in reauthoriza- 
tion. 

The working group, through our cumulative and collective experi- 
ences, embodied about all aspects of educational practice, research 
and policy as they relate to limited English-proficient students. To 
understand existing conditions and obstacles to reform, we drew on 
our experiences as master teachers, teacher educators, local, State 
and Federal education administrators, advocates and researchers 
while consulting widely with other knowledgeable individuals and 
data sources. 

The resulting synthesis and recommendation are contained in 
our recently released report Blueprint for the Second Generation. 

Throughout our deliberations, our analyses and recommenda- 
tions have been guided by two overarching principles, both of which 
were alluded to earlier today. 

One, language-minority students must be provided with an equal 
opportunity to learn the same challenging content and high level 
skills that school reform movements advocate for all students. 

Two, proficiency in two or more languages should be promoted 
for all American students. Bilingualism enhances cognitive and so- 
cial growth, competitiveness in a global marketplace, national secu- 
rity and understanding of diverse peoples and cultures. 

These principles represent a marked departure from common 
practice. Currently the educational opportunities and outcomes for 
a large portion of the approximately 3.3 million LEP students in 
the United States are not good, to use a technical term. Languish- 
ing in school programs with low academic expectations and lack of 
attention to higher order thinking skills, many language-minority 
students are behind their peers in content areas at a time when 
performance standards are being raised throughout the Nation. 

This situation is exacerbated by a fixation on teaching English 
as quickly as possible, which distracts from instruction in other 
subject areas. 

Finally, most bilingual programs do not offer students the oppor- 
tunity to fully develop their capacity in two languages at a time 
when the Nation critically needs a multilingual workforce. 

Our review of the legislative and programmatic records of Chap- 
ter 1 and Title VII, while clearly noting the contributions of these 
efforts, indicated areas of concern. At a general level a mindset per- 
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sists that views LEP students, languages and cultures as obstacles 
to achievement, as academic deficits rather than as potential 
strengths to build upon. 

This mindset permeates legislation, policy, planning and practice, 
despite strong evidence from educational research and practice that 
it is wrong. In fact, research shows that first, the potential to 
achieve high levels of cognitive functioning is a property of human 
species and therefore accessible to all children provided they re- 
ceive high quality instruction and a challenging curriculum; and 
second, maintaining and developing the native language in no way 
interferes with English acquisition. 

In fact, recent research refutes the common assumption that the 
amount of time spent learning a second language in school is the 
most important influence on learning it. Substituting English-only 
approaches for bilingual education does not necessarily expedite 
the process of acquiring English. 

On a more specific level, regarding ESEA, many LEP students 
face barriers in access to and appropriate instruction in Chapter 1 
programs. 

For Title VII programs, the key issues are how best to invest the 
scarce funds to guides and leverage systemwide reform and how to 
maintain a focus on bilingualism as a national and local resource. 
To address these issues it will be necessary to overcome the current 
fragmentation of educational services for LEP students. 

For example, States now play a limited role in Title VII presets, 
which in turn are rarely coordinated with Chapter 1, migrant du- 
cation or other Federal-State or local efforts. Thus resources are 
disbursed, students* needs are only partially addressed, and no one 
is held fully accountable. Recommendations for Chapter 1 and Title 
VII are framed within a coherent policy and systemic reform. 

To ensure that LEP students have increased access to Chapter 
1 programs we propose targeting funds to high poverty schools or 
districts, requiring that all eligible LEP students be equitably se- 
lected for Chapter 1 services, and ensuring that instruction, mate- 
rials and opportunities for parental participation are adapted to the 
unique needs of LEP students. 

The Working Group believes that Title VII can be made more ef- 
fective in this reauthorization by working in tandem with new Fed- 
eral efforts to guide and support States to develop their capacity 
to ensure that LEP students meet high-performance standards. 

The details of these recommendations are contained in the full 
report which I respectfully submit for the record. 
Chairman KlLDEE. It will be included in the record. 
[The information referred to is on file at the subcommittee office.] 
Mr. Hakuta. In closing, let me suggest four key points that I 
hope will guide the reauthorization process. First, ESEA funds are 
scarce funds. They must be invested wisely in ways that build the 
capacity of local and State systems to address the needs of students 
intended to be served by these programs. 

Second, the movement to raise standards for all students must 
really mean all students. LEP children are a growing proportion of 
the U.S. student population. We can and should draw upon our col- 
lective know-how to ensure their full inclusion in reform efforts. 
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Third, we have been trapped, we believe, in the past in an end- 
less and often fruitless debate over the best language of instruc- 
tion. I hope that this reauthorization can rise above this tired issue 
so that we can turn our attention to more substantive problems, 
how to provide language-minority students with an equal, oppor- 
tunity to learn challenging content and high level skills. 

Finally, LEP students represent our best hope for high-level na- 
tional competence in foreign languages. Let's not waste students 
that they bring. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you, Dr. Hakuta. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hakuta follows:] 
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It is an honor to appear before this subcommittee to testify about how 
ESEA can be improved on behalf of students who come to school with limited 
proficiency in English. I come here as the Chair of a an independent group 
of 22 individuals, collectively known as the Stanford Working Group on 
Federal Education Programs for Limited English Proficient Students. 

The Working Group, through our cumulative and collective 
experiences, embodies just about all aspects of educational practice, 
knowledge, and policy as they relate to limited English proficient students. 
Participants included indi/iduals with deep and signified experience as 
master teachers, teacher educators, local, state and federal education 
administrators, advocates, and researchers. We drew on these experiences, 
worked very hard to understand the existing conditions and obstacles to 
reform consulted widely with knowledgeable individuals in the field, and 
came up with the synthesis that I am pleased to report to you today. They are 
contained in our recently released report, Blueprint for the Second Generation. 



Throughout our deliberations, our analyses and recommendations have 
been guided by two overarching principles: 

1. Language-minority students must be provided with an equal opportunity 
to learn the same challenging content and high-level skills that school reform 
movements advocate for all students. 

2. Proficiency in two or more languages should be promoted for all American 
students. Bilingualism enhances cognitive and social growth, competitiveness 
in a global marketplace, national security, and understanding of diverse 
peoples and cultures. 
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These principles represent a marked departure from common practice. 
Currently, the education*' opportunities and outcomes for a large proportion 
of the approximately 3.3 million LEP students in the United States are not 
good. Large numbers of LEP students are languishing in school programs 
with low academic expectations and lack of attention to higher order thinking 
skills. Many language-minority students are behind their peers in content 
areas at a time when performance standards are being raised throughout the 
Nation. A fixation on teaching English as quickly as possible detracts from 
instruction in other subject areas. And most bilingual programs do not offer 
students the opportunity to fully develop their capacity in two languages at a 
time when the Nation critically needs a multilingual work force. 

Our review of the legislative and programmatic records of Chapter 1 
and Title VII, while clearly noting the contributions of these efforts, indicated 
areas of concern. At a general level, a mindset persists that views LEP 
students' languages and cultures as obstacles to achievement-as academic 
deficits-rather than as potential strengths to build upon. In this regard, two 
damaging assumptions remain implicit in Federal and State policies: (1) that 
language-minority students who are economically and educationally 
"disadvantaged" are incapable of learning to high standards, and (2) that 
instruction in the native language distracts these students from learning 
English. 

This mindset permeates legislation, policy, planning, and practice 
despite strong evidence from educational research and practice that it is 
wrong: (1) the potential to achieve high levels of cognitive functioning is a 
property of the human species and therefore accessible to all children, 
provided they receive high-quality instruction and a challenging curriculum, 
and (2) maintaining and developing the native language in no way interferes 
with English acquisition. In fact, recent research refutes the common 
assumption that the amount of time spent learning a second language in 
school is the most important influence on learning it. Substituting English- 
only approaches for bilingual education does not necessarily expedite the 
process of acquiring English. 

At a more specific level, in terms of ESEA, many LEP students face 
barriers in access to, or appropriate instruction in, Chapter 1 programs. For 
Title VII programs, the key issues are how best to invest the scarce funds to 
guide and leverage systemwide reform and how to maintain a focus on 
bilingualism as a national and local resource. 

In addressing these programmatic issues, the Working Group adopted 
the view that a necessary part of the change is to address the current 
fragmentation of educational services. For example, States now play a limited 
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role in Title VII projects, which in turn are rarely coordinated with Chapter 
1, migrant education, or other Federal, State, or local efforts. Thus resources 
are dispersed, students' needs are only partially addressed, and no one is held 
fully accountable. Whether programs succeed or fail, lessons are rarely drawn 
that could benefit other educators. Further, the education of LEP students 
is not conceived as part of any larger mission. Programs to address their 
unique needs tend to remain "ghettoized" within State Education Agencies 
(SEAs), Local Education Agencies (LEAs), and schools. 

The Working Group urges that reform of Chapter 1 and Title VII must 
be considered within a broader vision that enables the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of reforms so that the present efforts can 
become part of a continuous fabric of school and system improvement 
activities. The first group of recommendations addresses how the Federal 
Government should actively encourage states to play new leadership roles in 
school reform. State efforts on behalf of LEP children must be part of a 
comprehensive pla*?. for systemwide reform. The specific major 
recommendations are to: 

• develop high content and performance standards for LEP students that 
are the same as those established for all other students, with full 
inclusion in the development process of persons knowledgeable about 
the education of LEP students; 

• develop opportunity-to-learn standards adapted to the unique situation 
of LEP students; 

• develop assessments of student performance and opportunity to learn 
that are appropriate for LEP students; 

• develop a system of school and LEA accountability for LEP students 
that combines assessment of student outcomes and opportunities to 
learn; and 

• make special efforts to ensure an adequate supply of teachers well 
prepared to educate LEP students. 

With respect to Chapter 1, the Working Group supports the overall 
thrust of two major independent reviews of Chapter 1 programs (the 
Independent Commission on Chapter 1 and the Independent Review Panel 
of the National Assessment of the Chapter I Program). These reviews 
identified major problems for reform, including an overemphasis on 
remediation in basic skills rather than higher order skills, fragmentation of 
services and isolation of Chapter 1 programs from the genera! school 
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program, and failure to target funds sufficiently to significantly impact 
education in high-poverty schools and districts. Reform in each of these areas 
would greatly benefit all Chapter 1 students, including those who are limited 
in their English proficiency. 

In addition* the Working Group offers the following major 
recommendations (contained in "Transforming Chapter 1"): 

• require a State education plan that would include provisions to ensure 
that LEP students have access to the same challenging curriculum and 
instruction as all other children; 

• increase access to Chapter 1 programs by targeting funds to high- 
poverty schools or districts and by requiring that all eligible LEP 
students be equitably selected for Chapter 1 services; 

• reduce the school poverty threshold for schoolwide projects; 

• ensure that instruction and materials are adapted to the unique needs 
of LEP students; 

• set aside significant resources for staff development efforts to support 
the reforms and meet the needs of LEP students; 

• promote and focus school improvement efforts through school and 
LEA plans that are developed through a broad participatory process 
that includes those with knowledge and experience in the education of 
LEP students; 

• develop linguistically accessible activities to inform and involve parents 
of LEP students in the education of their children; 

• develop assessment, school improvement, and accountability provisions 
that are consistent with the "verall State standards, and that contain 
a graduated series of State and locai responses to failing schools, 
ranging from technical assistance to direct intervention and even school 
closure. 

The third group of recommendations concern Title VII. The Working 
Group believes that Title VII can be made more effective in its second 
generation by working in tandem with new Federal efforts to guide and 
support States to ensure that LEP students meet high performance standards. 
Specifically, the following major recommendations (contained in "Retooling 
Title VII") are proposed: 
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redefine the role of the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs as: ensuring full 
inclusion of language-minority students in national reform efforts; 
developing technical expertise on the appropriate assessment of 
content mastery in LEP students; directing a national research agenda 
on bilingual development; and coordinating ail Federal language 
education programs. 

enhance and improve the State's role in planning, coordination, 
program improvement, evaluation, dissemination of effective practice, 
and data collection; 

reformulate the types of grants awarded to schools and school districts 
so as to encourage innovation and limit fragmentation of services; 

• give priority to program applications that promote full bilingual 
development, demonstrate consistency with State Plans, and provide 
innovative programs for underserved students; 

• develop a comprehensive system of project self-study, evaluation, and 
research for purposes of program improvement and dissemination; 

• bolster efforts to address the continuing shortage and often poor 
preparation of educational personnel who serve LEP students; 

• create a new part of the legislation to support language conservation 
and restoration efforts in schools and school districts serving Native 
American students; and 

• enhance Title VIFs "lighthouse" role in language policy, particularly 
in promoting the conservation and development of language resources. 

Our specific recommendations for Chapter 1 and Title VII are framed within 
this vision of systemic reform, and are contained /in the full report, which I 
respectfully submit for the record. 

In closing, let me state what I think are the key focal points that I hope 
will guide the reauthorization process. 

First, ESEA funds are scarce funds. I hope that they can be invested 
wisely, in ways that build the capacity of local and state systems to address the 
needs of the students they are intended to serve. 

Second, LEP students are a growing proportion of the student 
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population. I hope that the movement to raise standards for all students 
really means all students, and that we can draw upon our collective know-how 
to ensure their full inclusion in reform. 

Third, we have been trapped in the past in an endless and often 
fruitless debate over the best language of instruction. I hope that this 
reauthorization can rise above this tired issue, so that we can turn our 
attention to more substantive problems - how to provide language minority 
students with an equal opportunity to learn challenging content and high level 
skills. 

And finally, LEP students represent our best hope for high level 
national competence in foreign languages. Let's not waste the opportunities 
that they bring. 

Thank you for your attention. 
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Chairman Kildee. Ms. Kile 

STATEMENT OF MARCIA KILE, PROGRAM CONSULTANT, ESL 

SERVICES 

Ms. Kile. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling, my name is Marcia Kile. 
I am the program consultant for English as a second language for 
the Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12, which is in the 19th congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania. 

This is my fourteenth year of working with limited English pro- 
ficient students. My experience includes providing ESL teachers to 
12 school districts in Adams, Cumberland, Franklin and York 
Counties, and also in operating a summer intensive language pro- 
gram which is funded with Chapter 2 Federal funds. We have had 
this program for 5 years. 

I would like to thank the committee for inviting me to testify on 
the reauthorization of Title VII. I consider this Title VII legislation 
a very important piece for children. 

Since the passage of the Immigration Act of 1988, we have seen 
a dramatic increase in the numbers of LEP students arriving in 
south-central Pennsylvania. While the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education Chapter 5 regulations require school districts to provide 
either bilingual or ESL services to this ever-increasing population, 
they do not provide funding sources. Therefore, local taxpayers 
must assume this responsibility and have become increasingly re- 
sentful towards some minority populations that have come into the 
area. 

These rural school districts have been unsuccessful in obtaining 
Title VII funding because of the system existing under the current 
law. The competitive process involved in obtaining these funds is 
usually awarded to larger consolidated school districts. 

It should be further noted that Pennsylvania does not require 
specific certification for teaching bilingual or ESL classes. For ex- 
ample, a high school social studies teacher or a driver education 
teacher with an extra period during the day could be assigned as 
the ESL teacher for that period. 

At the same time, teachers with master's degrees in ESL bilin- 
gual education have applied for positions in Pennsylvania. Some, 
after applying to the Bureau of Teacher Certification, were asked 
to take an additional 12 or 15 credits in order to become certified 
as teachers in Pennsylvania. These were teachers who had experi- 
ence teaching bilingual and ESL in other States. Rural school dis- 
tricts find it very difficult to find competently trained ESL or bilin- 
gual staffs, and the districts are not used to dealing with LEP stu- 
dents. 

As a general rule, the districts lack knowledge on how to proceed 
when a child comes in and does not know a word of English. We 
often get phone calls at our office, "What do we do? We have a child 
who speaks no English." 

Pennsylvania has 501 school districts. The districts having LEP 
students are mandated to provide bilingual or ESL services. How- 
ever, there is only one person at the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education who is designated to assure compliance with these regu- 
lations. 
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While we note that bilingual education, especially at the early 
childhood and elementary levels, is the most effective system to 
learn a second language, provisions must be made for small and 
rural school districts lacking concentrations of LEP students to uti- 
lize some ESL techniques, We at Lincoln Intermediate Unit have 
had very good success in the past years with students mastering 
English within 4 to 5 years, within content-based ESL programs, 
ESL taught through content area and through themes. 

In conclusion, we would like to make the following recommenda- 
tions. We would like to ask the committee to consider in the reau- 
thorization of Title VII moneys that the funding process be changed 
from the current competitive grants system to a program of for- 
mula structure. This could be based on identified LEP students uti- 
lizing figures in the preceding school year. 

We recommend that the following standards be used to identify 
LEP students, a recommended battery of recognized testing instru- 
ments, standardized test scores as well as consideration of home 
language. 

We also recommend that the States be required to set standards 
of certification for bilingual and ESL teachers and that moneys be 
made available for intensive language programs during the sum- 
mer months. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views from a local 
perspective. I trust that it will in some way prove beneficial to lim- 
ited English-proficient children. 

Chairman KiLDEE. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kile follows:] 

Statement of Marcia A. Kile, Program Consultant, ESL Services, New 
Oxford, Pennsylvania 

My name is Marcia C. Kile and I am the Program Consultant for English as a 
Second Language (ESL) Services for Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12,Migrant 
Child Development Program in the 19th congressional district of Pennsylvania. This 
is my fourteenth year of working with Limited English Proficient (LEP) students. 
My experience includes providing ESL teachers in 12 school districts in Adams, 
Cumberland, Franklin and York Counties and operating a Summer Intensive Lan- 
guage Program (SIKP), funded by Chapter 2 Federal funds, for the past 5 years. 

I would like to thank the committee for inviting me to testify on the Reauthoriza- 
tion of Title VII. I consider this Title VII legislation a very important piece of legis- 
lation to meet the needs of the LEP students. 

Since the passage of the Immigration Act of 1988, we have seen a dramatic in- 
crease in the numbers of LEP children arriving in small rural school districts in 
south-central Pennsylvania. While the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Chapter 5 regulations requires school districts to provide either Bilingual or ESL 
services to this ever-increasing population, they do not provide any funding sources 
to help meet this high-cost initiative. Therefore, the local taxpayers must assume 
this responsibility for funding these programs and in turn the taxpayers become in- 
creasingly resentful toward some minority populations moving into their local com- 
munities. 

These rural school districts nave been uns'^^ssful in obtaining Title VII funding 
because of the system existing under the current law. Because of the competitive 
process involved in obtaining Title VII moneys, the moneys generally are awarded 
to larger consolidated and urban school districts. 

It snould be further noted that Pennsylvania does not require specific certification 
for teaching Bilingual and/or ESL classes. As an example, a high school Social Stud- 
ies teacher or Driver Education teacher could be designated as an ESL Teacher thus 
the LEP student is denied instruction by a trained Bilingual or ESL provider. 

At the same time, teachers with Master s Degrees in ESL and Bilingual Education 
have applied for positions in our area only to be told by the Pennsylvania Bureau 
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of Teacher Certification that they must take an additional 12 or 15 credits to be 
certified to teach in Pennsylvania. . _ OT 

Rural school districts find it very difficult to find competently trained ESL and/ 
or Bilingual staff and the districts are not used to dealing with LEP students and 
their parents. As a general rule, school districts are unaware and lack the knowl- 
edge on how to proceed when an LEP student arrives in their school district. 

Pennsylvania has 501 school districts. Those districts having LEP students are 
mandated to provide Bilingual or ESL services. It should be noted that while there 
are 501 school districts the State of Pennsylvania, there is only one person at the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education designated to assure compliance with the 
Chapter 5 Regulations. . , . 

While we know that bilingual education, especially at the early childhood and ele- 
mentary levels, is the most effective system to learn a second language, provisions 
must be made for small and rural school districts lacking concentrations of LEP 
children to utilize ESL techniques. . 

We at Lincoln Intermediate Unit have had good success with ESL and have stu- 
dents mastering English within 4 to 5 years including content areas. 

In conclusion, we would like to make the following recommendations: 

We would ask the committee to consider in the reauthorization of Title VII mon- 
evs that 

(1) the funding process be changed from the current competitive grant system 
to a program of formula structure. This could be based on identified LEP chil- 
dren, utilizing figures from the preceding school year; 

(2) the following standards be used to identify LEP students: 

• a recommended battery of recognized testing instruments acceptable to 
USOE 

• standardized test scores 

• home language; . 

(3) the States be required to set standards of certification for Bilingual and 
ESL teachers* and 

(4) that moneys be made available for Intensive Language Programs during 
the summer months. 

Again, I would like to thank you for this opportunity to present my views from 
the local perspective and trust it will, in some way, prove beneficial to the Limited 
English-Proficient children. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Pena. 

STATEMENT OF SYLVIA C. PENA, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FOR 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION, UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 

Ms. Pena. Good morning. I want to acknowledge Representative 
Green for inviting me to testify today, but I am embarrassed that 
I have lived up to the stereotype of the absentminded professor: I 
have left copies of my written testimony on the airplane. 

Mr. Chairman, reauthorization of ESEA programs is critical be- 
cause bilingual and English as a second language program do make 
a difference. In spite of problems in the way programs have been 
evaluated and researched, there is still research that shows that 
these programs, that language-minority students in these programs 
do well given appropriate services; that is, they do well in English. 
They are learning English. 

The Ramirez study, to cite a most recent large-scale, federally 
funded program, found that students in bilingual and immersion 
programs were reaching acceptable performance levels in spite of 
the weaknesses they found having to do with the lack of teaching 
higher critical-thinking skills. But in all programs, students were 
doing well in English. 

One important finding is that parents were better able to help 
their children with homework in the late-exit programs because 
they shared a common language. Thus, the children did better in 
school than children in early exit or immersion programs where 
transition to English was very quick. 
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Another finding generalized from other studies, Dr. Hakuta, is 
that by bilingualism is associated positively wi ,h greater cognitive 
flexibility and awareness of language. At the university level, we 
have found that Title VII funds have helped many students to be- 
come first-generation college graduates. This argument has been 
construed as using this money to generate jobs for people. That ar- 
gument has always confused me because isn't that the goal of edu- 
cation, so that people will finds good jobs? When we do not have 
Title VII funds at the university level, we see the enrollment drop 
because students cannot afford the expense of attending college. 

If we have not been able to keep up with the demand, the need 
for trained teachers, it is also because students are choosing ca- 
reers in other professions such as medicine, law and business. But 
even with the funds we can barely make a dent in the need for 
teachers because the appropriations cannot keep up with this need. 

At the University of Houston, we only offer tuition and fee waiv- 
ers and no stipends so that more students can enroll. As private 
institutions, however, have joined the competition for grants, the 
moneys available have become very stretched given the higher 
costs of educating students in private colleges and universities. 

This leads to other justifications for reauthorization. You have al- 
ready heard that the population for language-minority students 
continues to grow. Large urban school districts report 50 to 90 dif- 
ferent language groups; but this ie A ot to suggest bilingual instruc- 
tion in 90 different languages, b^-ause they are also offering ESL 
programs which are effective. 

Latino students constitute about 70 percent of the limited Eng- 
lish proficient population in the U.S. One in 10 children in 1982 
were Latino, while one in four will be Latino in the year 2020. 

It is also clear that a large number of the language-minority stu- 
dents are educationally at risk. They may be raised in poverty, 
they may come from single-parent homes, they may be iimited Eng- 
lish-proficient, and they may be performing at lower levels. Lan- 
guage-minority students, however, are not at a disadvantage be- 
cause of their backgrounds. They are at a disadvantage because of 
the schools. In schools, very often speaking another language is not 
considered a gift, is not considered an asset. It is quite expected of 
me, Sylvia Pena, to be bilingual but not of my colleague Judith 
Walker. For her it is terrific that she is bilingual. 

Another problem the schools have is they nave been very slow to 
adapt a curriculum. Schools lack the resources to meet the special 
needs of students. In Houston, the district has not been able to 
keep up with the growth so they have very crowded schools in very 
dilapidated conditions. They have difficulty in limiting class and 
school size. They have been unable to provide an enriched curricu- 
lum. They do not have the funding for art, music and foreign lan- 
guage teachers. What I think is another fundamental problem is 
that they are unable to provide teachers with adequate time for 
planning. 

Additionally, universities have been unable to meet the demand 
for teachers. At the university level, we do not have funds for schol- 
arships, we do have adequate funds to recruit and retain bilingual 
faculty, and we do not nave adequate funds to establish support 
services for minority students. 
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Even at the university level, our teacher training programs do 
make a difference. We have found, for example, that many under- 
graduates who completed their degrees with partial support from 
Title VII return to the university to complete graduate degrees. 
They have become leaders in the field, serving in specialized roles 
such as program directors, curriculum coordinators, school prin- 
cipals, doctors, diagnosticians, counselors and university professors 
and researchers. More, however, are unable to enter graduate 
school because they cannot afford the expense. 

In 1975, when I received my 1-year Title VII fellowship to com- 
plete my doctorate, I received a stipend of $450 a month. That is 
still the stipend that our doctoral students receive, so many have 
to either drop out or study part-time. 

The current generation of undergraduates who are preparing to 
become bilingual ESL teachers among that generation were in bi- 
lingual and ESL programs in the public schools. They enthusiasti- 
cally endorse those programs as making a difference in their ability 
to do well in the upper grades, to develop a good self-esteem, to 
stay in school and to choose to become teachers. 

In short, bilingual and ESL teachers have made a difference, 
often in spite of restraining forces such as administrators, parents 
and others who are convinced that we can only learn in one lan- 
guage. 

I should point out that if we ask the question of a parent or any- 
one else, Axe you opposed to children learning in Spanish at the 
expense of English, of course the answer is going to be yes. That 
is not the appropriate question to ask. So just as more than 40 
years ago UNESCO considered it axiomatic to teach students in 
their native tongue, today to me it is axiomatic that the Federal 
Government provide supplementary funds so that schools can bet- 
ter meet their mission; that is, to provide effective instruction such 
as bilingual and ESL programs to all children. 

Children come to school just the way they are and not the way 
they are not. We must stop blaming them for being language dif- 
ferent and get on with the business of providing optimal edu- 
cational opportunities for them and all other children. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Dr. Pena. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Pena follows:] 

Welcoming remarks to Dr. Sylvia Pena from Hon. Gene Green, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Texas 

I would like to welcome Dr. Sylvia Pena here today and thank her for making 
her expertise available on such short notice. Dr. Pena has remarkable credentials 
in the area of bilingual education and comes to us highly recommended by the 
Chancellor's Office at the University of Houston. I commend her comments to the 
members of the committee and look forward to an energetic discussion of this impor- 
tant subject. 

I would also like to recognize the presence of Dr. Kathy Escamilla of the National 
Association of Bilingual Education (NABE). NABE held a very successful conference 
in Houston this past spring which was attended by Congressman Beccrra and 6,000 
supporters of bilingual education. 

Dr. Sylvia Pena is an Associate Professor for Curriculum and Instruction at the 
University of Houston. She received her doctorate and masters degrees from the 
University of Houston and her undergraduate degree from Texas A&M. 

In 1974, Dr. Pena served as a preschool intern at Janowski Elementary School 
in Houston in my district. She has also taught at Memorial High School, Spring 
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Woods High School and Rice University. She currently specializes in teaching cur- 
riculum and instruction courses for Spanish and Bilingual Education. 

Dr. Pena has been widely published on issues related to bilingual education, early 
childhood influences and language instruction in the classroom. (A full biographical 
is attached.) 



Statement of Sylvia Cavazos Pena, Associate Professor, University of 

Houston, Texas 

Reauthorization is critical because bilingual/English as a Second Language pro- 
gram do make a difference: 

In spite of problems in the way programs have been evaluated and re- 
searched, these programs have shown that language-minority students can do 
well given appropriate services. 

The Ramirez study, to cite a most recent large-scale, federally funded pro- 
gram, found that students in bilingual and immersion programs were reaching • 
acceptable performance levels in spite of the weaknesses also found. 

One important finding is that » "-rents were better able to help their children 
with homework in the late-exit ^am because they shared a common lan- 
guage. Thus, the children did be 1 school than children in early-exit or im- 
mersion programs. * 

Another finding generalized from other studies is that "Bilingualism is associ- 
ated positively with greater cognitive flexibility and awareness of language. 

At the university level, we have found that Title VII funds have helped many 
students to become first-generation college graduates. Without the funds we see 
the enrollment drop because students cannot afford the expense of attending 
college. If we have not been able to keep up with the demand for trained teach- 
ers it is also because students are choosing careers in other professions such 
as medicine, law and business. 

But even with the funds we can barely make a dent because the appropria- 
tions cannot keep up with the need. At the University of Houston we only offer 
tuition and fee waivers and no stipends so that more students can enroll. As 
private institutions joined the competition for grants, the moneys available be- • 
came stretched given the higher costs of education at private colleges and uni- 
versities. 

This leads to other justifications for reauthorization: 

The population of language-minority students continues to grow: 

Large urban school districts report 50 to 90 different language groups; 
but this is not to suggest bilingual instruction in 50 to 90 groups for we 
must remember that ESL programs are also effective for certain LEP stu- 
dents or where no bilingual teachers are available. 
Latinos constitute about 70 percent of the LEP population in the U.S. 
One in 10 children in 1982 were Latino, while one in four will be Latino 
in 2020. 

A large number of the language-minority students are educationally at risk.: 
May be raised in poverty, 
May come from single-parent home, 
Maybe LEP, 

May be performing below grade level. 122 Language-minority students, 
however, are not at a disadvantage because of their backgrounds, but be- 
cause of the schools: 

Speaking another language is not considered a gift; 

Schools nave been slow to adapt the curriculum. v 
The problem is that schools lack the resources to meet the special needs of 
students: 

Difficulty in building enough schools to keep up with population growth, 
Difficulty in funding adequate facilities, 

Unable to provide an enriched curriculum, e.g. funding art, music and * 
foreign language teachers at the elementary and middle school levels, 

Unable to provide teachers with adequate planning time. 
Additionally, universities have be.n unable to meet the demand for trained 
teachers: 

Lack of funds for scholarships, 

Lack of funds to recruit and retain bilingual faculty, 

Lack of funds to establish support services for minority students. 

But as mentioned earlier, the teacher training programs do make a dif- 
ference. We have found that many undergraduate* who completed their de- 
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grees with partial support from Title VII returned to the university to com- 
plete graduate degrees. They have become leaders in the field, serving in 
specialized roles such as program directors, school principals, supervisors, 
curriculum coordinators, diagnosticians, counselors and university profes- 
sors and researchers. More are unable to enter graduate school because 
they cannot afford the expense. In 1975, when I received a Title VII fellow- 
ship to complete my doctorate, I received about $450 as a monthly stipend. 
Today that is still the stipend we can offer doctoral candidates for there are 
no funds available to supplement that stipend from university budgets. 

I should also point out that among the current generation of undergradu- 
ates who are preparing to become bilingual/ESL teachers, we are finding 
that some of them were in bilingual or ESL programs in the public schools. 
They enthusiastically endorse those programs as making a difference in 
their ability to do well in the upper grades, in developing self-esteem, in 
staying in school, and choosing to become teachers. 
In short, bilingual and ESL teachers have made a difference, often in spite of re- 
straining forces: . , , r. i i 

Administrators, parents and others who are convinced that the only language 
one can learn in is English, . 

Lack of adequate resources (trade books, concrete materials, and even paper, 
transparency film and the like), 

Negative attitudes of colleagues towards bilingualism and special language 
programs. , 
So just as more than 40 years ago UNESCO considered it axiomatic to teach stu- 
dents in their native tongue, today it is axiomatic that the Federal Government pro- 
vide supplementary funds so that schools can better meet their mission; i.e. to pro- 
vide effective instruction to all children and in this case to language minority stu- 
dents who need to be in bilingual education programs. 

Children come to school just the way they are and not the way they are not. We 
must stop blaming them for being language different and get on with the business 
of providing optimal educational opportunities for them and all other children. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Feliz. 

Dr. FELIZ. Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, I 
am Dr. Feliz, an anesthesiologist at a hospital in Boston. I am a 
product of bilingual education. I feel honored to have the oppor- 
tunity to address the committee. 

As I sit here listening to discussion that has gone on about the 
failures of bilingual education, this is not the bilingual education 
I remember. Some of the statements make me feel that they are 
a complete contradiction to me as a person, they are a complete 
contradiction to me and my achievement. Personally, I find some 
of the remarks made here with regard to the failure of bilingual 
education offensive. 

For example, you ask here, where is the proof bilingual education 
works? I am the proof. I went through bilingual education and have 
been very successful because of it. When I think back to other 
friends of mine who also went through bilingual education, many 
names come to mind, all bilingual students who went through bi- 
lingual education and are very successful at the particular commu- 
nities in which they reside. 

Bilingual education was a critical decision that made the dif- 
ference in myself between being a success or being a failure. Lit- 
erally it was the difference between life and death in my case. But 
to better understand how critical bilingual education was with re- 
gard to my education and my professional development, it is impor- 
tant to understand where I came from and some of the troubles 
that mv family went through initially before we encountered bilin- 
gual education. 

I was born in the Dominican Republic, Santo Domingo, and emi- 
grated to the United States at 10. lu Santo Domingo I used to love 
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school. They called me the little brain. I used to always get As and 
was very bright. However, when I arrived in the United States in 
1975, 1 was enrolled in the fifth grade in an English-only classroom 
in Boston and no one spoke Spanish, and my first encounter with 
the American education system was this wall that all of a sudden 
this bright kid had to face and all that excitement, all that positive 
attitude that I had for education turned into an amazing frustra- 
tion. 

It is so frustrating, for example, to know something at the age 
of 10 like when I came, and be in a classroom where the teacher 
is discussing something that you have an idea what he is saying 
but yet you are not able to communicate with the teacher. They 
think you are stupid. There were times I thought I was there as 
a mute, I couldn't communicate, I was dumb and the other kids 
used to say "dumb kid." I used to try hide at the back of the 
classroom. 

I started getting depressed and discouraged about school. I was 
no longer in Santo Domingo; I was here flunking school. I felt lost. 
There was a time that I was in my earth science class in this 
school and we were taking an exam and the teacher was dictating 
to us and he kept saying in English, "Carbon." He was referring 
to the carbon atom, the molecule. In Spanish carbon sounds like 
carbone meaning charcoal. I understood charcoal, so 1 said char- 
coal. This was an exam and I flunked. For the first time at the age 
of 10 I had flunked an exam and saw a big "F" written on my 
paper. I said, I have had it; I am going home. I told my mother, 
"This is it. 

I have three brothers in the same situation. We were bused home 
and I told my mother, 'This is it, I am dropping out of school." 
Knowing my mother, that is not the kind of thing you tell my mom. 
My mother is a rock, and every morning from then on for the next 
several months it was a struggle for her to get myself and my three 
brothers up from bed every morning. She tried to communicate 
with the school to let them know and see if she could find a solu- 
tion to the problem. Every time she called she couldn't commu- 
nicate with the school. She started getting discouraged. My mom 
does not get easily discouraged. 

What finally saved me from literally dropping out of school and 
my brothers was that one Thursday I was in the same classroom 
and a teacher from Puerto Rico canie to the classroom and she ap- 
proached me and says, "We are going to pull you out of this class- 
room." That was in 1975. We are going to put you in a classroom 
where you will be taught in Spanish and English. In retrospect, 
that teacher to me was like God because she gave me a second 
chance for my education. 

I have gone from a kid at the point of dropping out of school to 
a highly trained physician working at one of the top hospitals in 
Boston. From that point, from the fifth to sixth grade, I was there 
in bilingual education from the sixth grade until my junior year of 
school. In bilingual education I learned English to the point that 
when I finally, at the grade of 11, made a decision to go to an 
American classroom I was placed in an English honor classroom. 
When I made a transition, I felt I was confident enough to make 
the jump without any regrets. 
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I think that, for example, it is one thing to speak English but it 
is a completely different thing to speak English well enough to un- 
derstand, for example, the writing of William Shakespeare, I grad- 
uated from high school with honors, obtained a scholarship to at- 
tend Boston University and from there I went to Dartmouth Medi- 
cal School in New Hampshire. I finished that and I am finishing 
my last year of anesthesiology residence, and in 10 months I will 
be a full-fledged anesthesiologist. 

The value of being bilingual for me as a physician, it has defi- 
nitely made me a better physician. As an example, last year, in 
1992, I was doing what we call the pain clinic. I was the pain doc- 
tor in the hospital. I was going to do a consult on a patient that 
was having post-surgical pain. I realized that she was communicat- 
ing with another doctor who didn't speak Spanish and they were 
not communicating well. She was saying that her heart rate was 
going too fast, that she was feeling short of breath and that she 
was having a lot of anxiety and apprehension. I went back to check 
our records and her diagnosis at that time as tachycardia. From 
what I know about medicine, I went back to the room and told the 
physician, "Let me translate this to you. This is a post-surgical pa- 
tient giving you this complaint." He said, "Wr need to do quick 
tests " 

Luckily this lady ended up with a diagnosis of pulmonary embo- 
lism, but because of the problem with communication, the doctor 
was not getting the history. And therefore, J feel the patient got the 
correct treatment, the correct medication, and hopefully she was 
prevented from having a very critical end to her life at that mo- 

To conclude, I would like to say that I would like bilingual edu- 
cation to continue just to give other kids who are coming behind 
me and those who are there now to have the same opportunity that 
I had, because it works and I am the proof that it works. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Feliz follows:] 

Statement of Roberto Feliz, MD, Beth Israel Hospital 

Mr Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name is Dr. Roberto Feliz. I feel 
very honored to testify this morning on a topic of critical importance to students 
who come to school speaking a language other than English. That topic is bilingual 
education. In my schooling and learning, bilingual education was the di.Terence be- 
tween life and death. . , _ 

1 was born in the Dominican Republic and lived there until I was 10 years old 
when my family moved to Boston. In the Dominican Republic, I loved school and 
was said to be a "cerebrito," or very bright child, always earning As in school. 

When I enrolled in the Washington Irving school in Boston I was placed in a 
monolingual English fifth grade classroom in a program designed for native hnelisn- 
speakers. With the exception of one or two children, no one in the school spoke or 
understood Spanish. . . - . . , 

I hit the wall of Enghsh. and within no time, the excitement that I associated 
with schooling turned to agonizing frustration. I cant explpm how frustrating it is 
to know something, and know that you know it, but to be unable to communicate 
your knowledge in a classroom. , 

1 vividly recall taking an exam in my Earth Science class. The teacher wa» dictat- 
ing and saying "carbon, carbon," referring to the carbon atom and molecule. All 
along I thought that he was saying carbon which means charcoal in bparush. inis 
is just one example of how lost I was in science class, and needless to say. I flunked 
the grade and saw f 0 r the first time ever, a big "F M written next to my name. I cant 
tell you how depressed and discouraged I was in school. Not only was I not learning, 
but Uachert treated me a* if 1 were stupid; they had no way of knowing what I 
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knew. And children, as you know, can be very cruel. They called me stupid and 
dumb. 

My mother tried to help me. She felt even more frustrated than I did. Each day 
she would struggle to get me and my older brothers to go to the school where no 
one understood us, the school we were failing in; the school we had come to hate. 
My mothers efforts to talk to my teacher were met with the same wall of silence 
that I encountered. As much as she wanted to and tried, my mother could not help 
me in the English -only school. 

One day in my second year of school, a woman named Ms. Malave came to my 
classroom and told me that I was going to be placed in a classroom where I could 
learn in both English and Spanish. On that day, Ms. Malave seemed like God! And 
today, Ms. Malave still seems like God, for she gave me a second chance at my edu- 
cation. You see, for me, bilingual education was the difference between life and 
death in my learning. If Ms. Malave had not saved me, I know that I would have 
dropped out of school. 

I was enrolled in a bilingual education program from the sixth grade until my jun- 
ior year in high school. While I was developing my English skills, I was able to learn 
math, science, social studies, even American history, through my native language. 

Uarning enough English to carry on a routine conversation is one thing; learning 
enough English to be successful academically in a monolingual English classroom 
is quite another. For me, it took five years of bilingual instruction before I was pre- 
pared to succeed in an English-only classroom. I remember trying to take a tenth 
grade literature class in English. I knew English, but was absolutely bewildered by 
the English of Snakespeare. I quickly got out of that literature class, finishing the 
tenth grade in the bilingual program. In the eleventh grade, I found that I was truly 
ready to make the transition to an English-only program and made the transition 
successfully. Indeed, I was enrolled in an honors program. 

I graduated from high school with high grades and test scores, and won a Presi- 
dential Scholarship to Boston University where I received my bachelors degree in 
computer science. Since graduating from Boston University, I earned an MD degree 
from Dartmouth College. And now I am completing the last year of a four-year resi- 
dency in anesthesiology at Beth Israel Hospital, a Harvard University Teaching 
Hospital. e 

As I have said, bilingual education was the difference between life and death in 
my learning As a medical doctor who is bilingual, I know that bilingualism can 
mean the difference between life and death for many patients. 

In Boston, many hospital patients are limited in their English proficiency. Sadly, 
most doctors are not able to communicate effectively with these patients Being bi- 
lingual has allowed me to serve some of these patients more effectively. 

One case that particularly comes to mind was a patient who had been 
misdiagnosed as having what we call tachycardia of unclear etiology; in plain Eng- 
lish, that's a fast heart rate that couldn't be explained. I overheard the patient ex- 
plaining in Spanish the fact that she was having trouble breathing, felt her chest 
pounding and was very anxious. Her doctor understood next to nothing she was 
saying. When I translated her symptoms, the Doctor agreed with my observation 
that this patient, a post-surgical patient, was a prime candidate for a pulmonary 
embolism, or a blood clot in the lung. He immediately ordered the necessary tests 
which confirmed our diagnosis. Fortunately, this patient was given anticoagulants 
and lived. In medicine as in education, bilingualism can spell the difference b^lween 
life and death. 

My medical colleagues are constantly asking for my Spanish services so that 'Jiey 
can communicate with their patients. I am happy to do so; »t is just one more way 
that I can repay the second chance to learn that Ms. Malave gave me. Being a bilin- 
gual doctor has made me a more valuable doctor, one who is able to help more peo- 
ple. r 

My hope is that you, America's lawmakers, will ensure that the children who are 
in school today and the children who will come to school in the future have the same 
opportunities that I had— the opportunities to learn that are provided through bilin- 

fial education. For students who come to school speaking a language other than 
nglish, these opportunities are quite literally, the difference between life and 
death. 

Chairman Kildee. Thank you very much, Dr. Feliz. 

That road from when you were 10 years old to today has been 
a very successful road, and I hope that some of the programs that 
we have enacted here in Congress have been helpful to you. We 
labor, we struggle, we question ourselves at times, but it does make 
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us feel good when we see that a program that we have enacted 
here has touched someone's life not only personally but touched all 
the lives that you will serve in your professional capacity. 

I appreciate the testimony. It is a very good panel. 

First of all, Dr. Hakuta, where is the accent in your name? 

Mr. Hakuta. It is Hakuta. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I heard Dr. Pena pronounce it correctly. 
Mr. Hakltv She did very well. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Dr. Hakuta, let me ask you this question. 
Your testimony seems to be implying that we need to shift the de- 
bate in bilingual education to the question of how to best help en- 
sure that English-limited proficient students reach high achieve- 
ment levels rather than focusing exclusively on how fast these stu- 
dents learn English. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hakuta. Thank you. I have to first begin by remarking on 
Congressman Serrano's comments earlier about how if you were to 
look into families of— in the home lives of many immigrant and mi- 
nority families that what you find is a tremendous amount of Eng- 
lish going on; in fact, one of the struggles is really how to maintain 
the native language rather than there being some kind of e con- 
spiracy going on by various groups to maintain English. I happen 
to, unlike the real Dr. Feliz, I am not a real doctor, which is why 
on airline tickets I never ask that doctor be placed in front of my 
name, because if somebody has a heart attack on the plane, I will 
be embarrassed. I do research. A lot of the research I do has to do 
with families. 

The issue is not one of whether these families are in some way 
being prevented or refuse to learn English. In fact, one of the stud- 
ies that was alluded to earlier compared different types of bilingual 
programs and including immersion programs. Across all of them 
they are learning English at pretty much the speed limit within 
limits of human learning, somewhere between 3 to 7 to 8 years. 
Kids are learning it at the speed limit, and as they learn it they 
are preferring English use with their friends. 

So putting aside the issue of English is going to do a lot I hope 
to shift the nature of the debate away from English or not English 
to high standards and how do you try to tie access for these stu- 
dents to the kinds of things that we are talking about i&,school re- 
form, the study not only found that kids were learning English 
pretty much at the same speed across these programs but also that 
all those programs, they were pretty much low level skills that 
were being taught. 

That is the real challenge: How do we get challenging e <uence, 
math, language arts to the" students. I hope that the focus will be 
how to include limited English-proficient students in those pro- 
grams for one issue, and the second issue is how do we value and 
try to develop the bilingualism of these students which is a natural 
resource. And we tend to be distracted from that problem because 
we keep focusing on English. 

Chairman KlLDEE. I appreciate that particular point. I have been 
involved in bilingual education now for about 28 years I thin!:, and 
I think your emphasis upon helping those students reach high 
achievement rather than now fast they may learn a language is 
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something that will help guide us in our deliberations here, and we 
appreciate that. 

You heard two bells. I was ready to call upon Mr. Becerra. We 
have to go over and vote. If you could be patient, we will be right 
back and begin again our questions. 

Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman KlLDEE. Before we resume our deliberations, I think 
the Chair will bring attention to the fact that Mr. Green's staff per- 
son, Robert Scott and his wife Christie are here v ith their new 
baby, Jonathan Tyler. They are starting him very early, just a few 
weeks old. 

Mr, Becerra. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If the Chairman will indulge me, I would like to read at least a 
portion of myopening statement. It is for me a great pleasure not 
only to serve on this particular committee but to be able to deal 
with the issue of the reauthorization of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

Of course, it is a real pleasure to be able to serve under this par- 
ticular Chairman, Mr. Kildee. I believe that Mr. Kildee oftentimes 
is too modest. I don't think you have mentioned that you were, I 
believe, the first person in your State to author the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act for Michigan. I think you deserve a great deal of credit 
for the work you have done over many years. 

We tend to forget the staff, and I would like to make sure I rec- 
ognize some of the folks who have done tremendous work The per- 
son sitting to my right, Susan Wilhelm, the staff director of the 
subcommittee has done tremendous work and been an extreme col- 
laborator with the folks on my staff. Tom Kelley, Jeff McFarland, 
Margaret Kajeckas and Bessie Taylor of the subcommittee staff 
have also done tremendous work. I would also like to make sure 
I mention thanks to John Fitzpatrick and Andres Irlando from my 
staff who worked very hard on this committee. 

I believe there are a few essential principles in the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act that we must 
keep in mind. The first one would be to provide increased spending 
for quality programs in teaching English to English-limited pro- 
ficient children. Second, make sure we highlight achievement in 
traditional academic courses. And third, to offer the development of 
multilingual skills for all students. 

I look forward to hearing a couple of answers to some questions 
I have, but let me point out a few things I think were not men- 
tioned that I think are worth mentioning. We have seen a dramatic 
increase in the number of Americans speaking a language other 
than English over the past decade. According to the Census Bu- 
reau, more than 31.8 million people age 5 and over said they spoke 
a language other than English in 1990 compared to 23 million in 
1980. I know that by the next census there will be one additionrl 
person in that list who will be bilingual because my wife and I will 
do everything we can to ensure that our newborn daughter is flu- 
ent not just in Spanish and in English but hopefully a thin! lan- 
guage as well. 
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I want to make sure I applaud not just my daughter but also 
Chairman Kildee, and Congressman Green who are both bilingual. 
I have heard Mr. Kildee and Mr. Green speak Spanish at times, 
and they are bilingual. 

Our Nation's economic future hinges upon our ability to harness 
the skills of all our citizens to compete in the competitive global 
market of the 21st century. We need to encourage, not discourage, 
multiculturalism and multilingual ability. 

I see the expansion of bilingual education as one of keys to a 
prosperous future for this country. We must empower all our citi- 
zens, be they Native Americans in the Southwest, Haitian immi- 
grants in New York, Hmong transplants in Providence, Native Ha- 
waiians in Honolulu, Latinos in Texas or Asian-Americans in Cali- 
fornia. 

America's greatest strength is its diversity. I look forward to 
working with the Clinton administration to expand and improve bi- 
lingual education. 

The past 12 years have been extremely difficult ones for pro- 
ponents of bilingual education. Since 1980 funding has decreased 
by 45 percent when adjusted for inflation for bilingual education. 
That is difficult for any program to swallow, even considering that 
the entire school enrollment for that period declined by 4 percent 
during the same period. But when you consider during the same 
period of time the number of children speaking a language other 
than English did not shrink — it grew 41 percent over that same 
decade — you can see the real problem bilingual education has had. 

Currently Title VII, which serves less than 10 percent of the chil- 
dren, needs to be funded at a greater level. This situation of course 
must change, and I believe that with the commitment of people like 
Chairman Kildee, the administration and individuals like Secretary 
of Education Richard Riley, we will have success. I am confident 
of that. 

I thank the Chairman for giving me a chance to enter into the 
record some remarks. 

I would just like to ask a couple of questions. 

Dr. Feliz, I thank you for coming and taking the time to be here. 
There are a number of patients who I suspect would like to have 
you there versus here. Can you tell me what your feeling is — I 
mentioned at the beginning of this hearing that I sense from my 
background and people that I know that immigrants feel it is so 
essential we understand English, more so than the American public 
does. What is your sense of the feelings of native or not native lan- 
guage speaking Americans or emigrants when it comes to the issue 
of attaining proficiency in the English language? 

Mr. Feliz. You have to look at where we came from. In Santo 
Domingo, communication was important. It was given in Spanish. 
When you come here, the reason my family decided to come here 
was because of better opportunity. When you come here, it is so es- 
sential for me to learn English because it does give me a better op- 
portunity. So at my house it was required; you need to learn Eng- 
lish. It is still required. 

You need to learn English because that is the only way you can 
go to college, the only way Dartmouth will accept you into medical 
school. However, it is important for me to retain my Spanish be- 
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cause as a person I feel that if I learn English at the expense of 
Spanish, I would no longer be Roberto; I would be someone else. 
Who I am literally is who I was in Santo Domingo. When I came 
here as a kid, I was already made up. I was not a 2-year-old, a 
sponge. I already had values, had been educated there and deeply 
who I was as a human being was developed in Santo Domingo. So 
when I came here, yes, I needed to acquire English and it was im- 
portant because of the opportunities it would give me, but I still 
need to maintain my language and continue to need more opportu- 
nities, as I stated here. 

I think the so-called North Americans that most of the time focus 
on just one language, a lot of times their experience is somewhat 
different from ours. If you haven't traveled a lot, you think English 
is enough. I think when you begin to travel you realize that there 
are many other languages which at times become more important 
than just English. My next challenge is to learn French, for exam- 
ple. That is my comment. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you. 

Dr. Pen a, what can we do on the Federal level to try to encour- 
age colleges and universities to place more emphasis on producing 
teachers who are bilingual or at least go into the classroom once 
they have graduated and teach those who are limited English pro- 
ficient? 

Ms. Pena. In Texas and in States that have large populations of 
limited English proficient students, I do not feel reticence on the 
part of colleges and universities to place an emphasis on the train- 
ing of these teachers. The problem is money. The problem is that 
in teaching we are having to compete for students who are now 
choosing other careers and not education, and we are having to 
compete with all the negative press regarding not just how terrible 
it is to be a teacher because of the problems in schools, all the so- 
cial problems that we are hearing about now, guns, assaults on 
teachers, et cetera, but also all the negative press regarding bilin- 
gual education programs. 

What you can continue to do is to continue to fund the edu- 
cational personnel training programs and the fellowship programs 
so that we can offer the students the funds to be able to attend the 
university. 

Now, with all due respect to my colleagues in private colleges 
and universities, I take issue with providing funds for students in 
private colleges and universities at the level that they require. In 
other words, if a student has to go to a private school and they 
have to pay, let's say, $10,000 a year at the University of Houston, 
it may be less than $1,000. Since we are now competing at the uni- 
versities with private institutions for these funds, that means there 
is less money to go around. 

Last year I believe only 23 new educational personnel teacher 
training programs were funded across the Nation. The funding is 
small, and when you open up the pie to private institutions it gets 
even smaller. 1 am not suggesting that private institutions not be 
able to compete for these grants and moneys, but that they be 
capped o that students cannot receive more than, let's say, in a 
public institution. 
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Mr. Becerra. Dr. Hakuta, and thank you for advising us as to 
the pronunciation of your name, based on your many years of re- 
search and study in the field of bilingual education, could you com- 
ment a bit more on the question of utilizing a student's native lan- 
guage and whether that is a detriment in educating that person 
and in having that person be able to learn English? 

Mr. Hakuta. It is the question that has defined research on bi- 
lingual education: What is the best method? Fortunately I was on 
a national academy panel that looked at the past record of the De- 
partment of Education in the studies that it has funded to ask the 
question of what is the best method, and the panel mostly con- 
sisted of applied statisticians who are generic research design peo- 
ple, and the general conclusion of that group in looking at that re- 
search was that after millions— I believe the two studies that we 
looked at were $12, $14 million or so over 5 years, looking at this 
question of what is the best method, that the flaw is really more 
with the research design and the approach towards asking those 
questions than it is about the programs themselves. 

That is, it is extremely difficult to ask that question, which can 
only really be asked in a controlled experimental way. But there 
is really in principle no reason we can't do it. They do it all the 
time in medical research where you don't have complete controlled 
experiments, yet we have not been able to address that question 
adequately. 

The panel did look at areas where valid conclusions could be 
drawn from the data and they certainly suggest, number one, that 
say this non-native instruction is certainly not a detriment, that 
kids were learning as much English as kids in English-only pro- 
grams, and also in places where the valid comparisons are made. 
Contrary to what one might expect, students in transitional bilin- 
gual programs were ahead of students in immersion programs in 
English which is contrary, because one would think if you spend 
more time learning English you will be better at Engli^. 

So the bits and scraps we can make out of it, which is probably 
not worth $14 million, but we have already spent the money, that 
suggests that bilingual approaches do work. Again the question is, 
unfortunately, most of these studies did not address as much as we 
would like the question of academic content and the nature of in- 
struction. That is what we ought to be focusing on, not whether 
kids are learning English. 

Mr. Becerra. Let me follow up on that. A point you made about 
those in the dual language approach in some cases were at a more 
advanced stage in their comprehension of English than those that 
were only in the English-only approach, I think that goes back to 
emphasize that bilingual education is not for the purpose of teach- 
ing people Spanish; it is for the purpose of letting them learn all 
suojects at the same time you are transitioning to English. 

The attitude that bilingual education is to teach people another 
language I think is a fallacious one. 

I will reserve any further question. 

Mr. Hakuta. I think in addition it becomes even more enseal be- 
cause as we talk about higher standards, as we talk about higher 
order skills for students, the ability to use whatever we can and 
often it is going to be if we have the appropriate well-trained staff 
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to do it, then native language instruction it would seem would be 
really critical. 

I should say that that is also an area where we don't have much 
information, but 1 would hope that we could move away from the 
issue of language and get into the issue of higher order skills. 

Chairman KlLDEE. Thank you. 

On that point, I think the subcommittee would look forward to 
working with you, Dr. Hakuta, on the question of raising stand- 
ards, the whole ESEA bill, because your studies have gone into an 
issue broader than bilingual education. So we may be contacting 
you again as we work through the bill. 

Mr. Green? 

Mr. GREEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I did forego my opening statement earlier to be brief I would like 
to thank the committee Members and also our witnesses here this 
morning. 

Bilingual education for many students in my district and particu- 
larly in the State of Texas is their only chance for a quality edu- 
cation. A student who enters our educational system with limited 
English skills simply cannot be thrown into an English-only class- 
room and expected to understand the material presented. 

My wife is a high school teacher in a high school north of Hous- 
ton, a tri-ethnic high school, and she had experience with trying to 
immerse in algebra Central Americans who for some reason, even 
though math is one of the easier to do, it was impossible, and her 
frustrations — in fact, this summer she took an intensive Spanish 
course at the University of Houston to try and be able to commu- 
nicate next year to these students. 

I realize that many of you who are from parts of our country 
where there are few non-English students have difficulty under- 
standing the need for this program. However, please understand 
that bilingual education represents a lifeline for students wh^ oth- 
erwise would be omitted from our education system because of 
their limited English ability. 

I relate this to my own learning experience as a product of a 
Houston independent school district that was a majority Hispanic 
school in the 1960s and still is a majority Hispanic to this day. 
There are those who would argue that children should be immersed 
in English and say for them to sink or swim. 

I ask any of you — my children are teenagers. I won't throw them 
into a pool and ask them to sink or swim in swimming any more 
than 1 would in English or Spanish. Bilingual education buys time 
for a student, time that would be wasted while the student strug- 
gles to understand English an] is saved by instructing in other lan- 
guages while ti-e student continues to learn English. 

Without this program the students would lose the time and infor- 
mation obtained in their math and science and history and every 
other subject instead of moving forward with the rest of their class- 
mates. 

The best testimony this committee can hear is the actual stories 
of people who are living proof that this program works. Dr. Feliz, 
I think you are a great example. 

I have two examples thai recently have come to my attention in 
my district who came to our country with no English skills at all 
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and enrolled in a bilingual program in two high schools in Houston, 
one Austin high school, and that young lady, and after 2 years of 
being a part of the program, she won the congressional art competi- 
tion in my district and is going to the University of Houston to be 
an art teacher. She has spent 2 years here and she speaks English 
very well succeeding in her class. 

The other day we had a district hearing in Houston. We honored 
a young man who was in the same situation from a different part 
of Mexico, but he is graduating with honors and also received a 
Discover Card scholarship, so he will be able to go to college this 
fall on a scholarship; yet he was part of the bilingual program 
through the Houston school district. Both these students are exam- 
ples, just like Dr. Feliz is, of the need and the success of the pro- 
gram and the need to continue expansion. The programs have be- 
come an essential part of many States such as Texas, who are see- 
ing increasing numbers of limited English proficient children. 

The fact is that the Hispanic population in our country is on the 
rise over the next decade. Either we can welcome these people and 
assist them through education programs such as bilingual edu- 
cation, or we can ignore them and risk alienating a substantial 
part of our population. 

Again, I was a product of a school where that alienation was 
there in the 1960s before bilingual was available. I ask each of you 
on the committee to give thorough consideration to expanding the 
program. 

Particularly I would like to welcome Dr. Pena. Dr. Pena was an 
intern at an elementary school about six blocks from my house, al- 
though years ago, and she has been teaching at the University of 
Houston but she was a high school teacher, has taught high school 
and is an instructor at the University of Houston in training bilin- 
gual educators. The impo? tant part of it is that she has known ex- 
perience in the classroon. but also in training teachers, because 
that is where the problem is in Texas and in a number of other 
States. 

I have staff members who have moved with me to Washington 
who are bilingual and there is no shortage of bilingual teachers 
here; in fact, they are at a premium in the Washington area, so it 
is no problem getting jobs for some of the spouses of members who 
have moved here, so it is not just in Texas but around the country. 

Dr. Pena accepted on short notice to be here and I appreciate 
that, and she is highly valued by our chancellor at the University 
of Houston. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a couple of questions. Anyone on the panel could answer 
them, with one other comment. I appreciate, Ms. Kile, your sugges- 
tion that we include bilingual into the formula. When you said that 
I was kind of grinning because I have a formula bill and that is 
another little kicker we could put in to drive more money to Cali- 
fornia and Texas if we required that. 

J. would like to support that, but that is not part of it. That might 
he biting off more than I could chew. One of the concerns, and I 
know Ms. Peterson expressed it and I have defended it for 20 years 
as a legislator, the concern that students actually graduate from 
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high school without learning English, and I have yet to see that in 
any of the high schools that I have represented. 

By the way, Ms. Pena, I read a couple of months ago to a kinder- 
garten class. One of the classes was bilingual and the other was 
not. I was surprised to an extent that the bilingual kindergarten 
class was much more attentive. Afterwards we asked questions 
about what you do in Congress. Sometimes it is hard to explain to 
constituents, much less kindergarteners; but they were much more 
interested. These were children who were just beginning a bilin- 
gual program. 

Can you relate to any of your experiences as teachers — Ms. Pe- 
terson, there is someone who has gone through LA schools that re- 
ceived an education and were not — couldn't speak English when 
they graduated. I have yet to see that happen, but I hear that is 
a fear from a lot of people. 

Ms. Peterson. Our m^jor contention is the fact that 25 years 
ago we had a 40 percent dropout rate and now 25 years later, 40 
percent of our students are dropping out, Hispanic students before 
the 10th grade. So therefore there are students who are locked into 
the bilingual programs who are not given adequate services. Those 
are the students we are talking about. Only 3 percent of our His- 
panic students go to college. We have to do something to change 
that around. 

Mr. Green. I agree. In fact, the percentage at least in Texas are 
Hispanic students are about 45 percent, 40 percent African-Amer- 
ican students, but 35 percent Anglo students are dropping out in 
Texas. There are problems in Hispanic communities and African- 
American but also our whole educational system. 

In Texas, we raised the dropout age to 17 and we just moved it 
back a year. There are mentor programs we have worked on to try 
to develop that — a student doesn't drop out when they are 16 or 17, 
they develop that in sixh or seventh grade. That is where we need 
to stop it. A lot of districts are making that effort. 

Ms. Pena. Mr. Green, to say that because we still have a 40 per- 
cent dropout rate, that bilingual and ESL programs don't work, one 
can't generalize that way. First of all, the bilingual and ESL pro- 
grams are primarily targeted for a small portion of students who 
need the programs; so there are many not being served by either 
bilingual education for English as a second language and the vast 
majority are in elementary education programs so that they exit 
sometimes as early as the first grade. That means that beyond 
that, say they exit at the third or fourth grade, from there on they 
are in an English-only program. 

So if we want to put olame maybe we could say that the problem 
must be beyond the fourth grade because we have shown from the 
data that the students in the programs do well in bilingual edu- 
cation and the English-assisted language programs. 

I at i working now in an elementary school in Houston that is in 
a ver depressed area. There are no sidewalks, there are open 
ditches, lots of garbage, there is no city park, there are no medical 
clinics in the area, no large supermarkets, no shopping centers 
nearby. There are seven bars near the school and we told the par- 
ents that that would be a problem because we promised them that 
at the end of the pre-K&K program that these children would be 
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able to sight read, and in fact they did, because the parents would 
come to me and say, sure enough, my 4-year old said la facita 
lounge. Mommy, what does that mean? The mother now has to deal 
with that because it has lots of sexual overtones. 

The problem with the school building is that it is an old building. 
They lack a lot of resources. But we were able to get a small grant 
to support four bilingual classrooms. In the State test in the spring, 
9 percent of the fourth graders passed all tests of the State level 
tests. The principal and the teachers were very scared that the 
school would be vacated because of poor performance. However, the 
following Monday they received a letter from the State of Texas in- 
dicating that they were one of 131 schools cited for excellence in 
performance gains because of the performance of the third graders. 

I haven't really looked at the data yet, but they did. They showed 
that in fact it was the children who were in our experimental pro- 
gram in the second grade who went on to third grade, did so well 
in the State teot that it caused the school to be cited as one of 131 
schools with performance gains. 

What we are seeing with the children in this program is in fact 
they are more attentive. The other teachers who do the remedi- 
ation, especially the art teacher, can tell that the children in this 
special program pay better attention, learn faster, know more. 
Why? Because they were taught in a language they can under- 
stand. 

We expect these children to top off as well when they get into 
fourth grade and have to take their test in English because they 
are doing well. 

Ms. Escamilla. Mr. Green, may I also respond? Last year in the 
Denver public schools we did a survey of Hispanic dropouts and 
found that 75 percent of the Hispanic students who drop out of 
Denver public schools, one, speak English only, and two, never had 
bilingual or ESL education. We set chat perhaps the dropout rate 
is more a function of lack of opportunity to learn than anything 
wrong we have done in bilingual education. 

Mr. Green. I appreciate that. 

One other question, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the time of the 
committee today. 

The success stories that we have heard I know from Dr. Feliz 
and the two that I have, I think for the record each of you probably 
have success stories. If you would share those as brief as possible 
so we can talk about it. 

I have defended bilingual since 1973, and from the people who 
say it doesn't work, but I know it works. If you have o1;her success 
stories for the record, I would like to see that. 

Ms. Escamilla. Mr. Green, may I also respond? Just one. How 
many do you want to hear? I guess I would like to just mention 
one. When I was at the University of Arizona, at that time the first 
Hispanic student ever was elected to be student body president at 
that university, and that particular young man was a product of 
our bilingual schools in Mission View Elementary at Tucson Uni- 
fied School District. We take great pride. He is now a marketing 
executive with Procter & Gamble in San Francisco. He is one of 
many. 
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I point him out because he served not just as the student body 
president, but was a role model for other students in the commu- 
nity in bilingual schools. 

Ms. Pena. When my son was a senior and had been accepted to 
Princeton, we were invited to a reception. At the reception I met 
a family who could speak no English at all. He had been accepted 
at Princeton. He was the oldest of six children. The parents spoke 
no English at all but that did not deter th^m from attending the 
reception. They had done it because thev had allowed this child to 
be in a bilingual and ESL program, ana consequently he was able 
to do very well and became a role model for his brothers and sisters 
as well. He is now an engineer for Shell Oil. 

Mr. Hakuta. There is an unusual situation related to my work- 
ing group membership. One of the people on our group is an experi- 
enced teacher from Salinas, California by the name of Aida Walke. 
She and I worked together when she was a teacher there to de- 
velop a program, a true bilingual program in the secondary schools 
in the sense that we developed translation and interpretation skills 
for students in this high school, which has 98 percent Latino stu- 
dents. Three of her students are how students at Stanford as they 
went through the program, and one has decided to pursue a bilin- 
gual credential. Aida meanwhile decided to come tc Stanford to 
pursue a doctorate in education and thereby ended up in this 
group. 

This past winter I taught a course on bilingual education, sort 
of a theory and research course on it, and I had Aida and her stu- 
dent in it; so both in terms of a teacher going on for further profes- 
sional development on Title VII fellowship funds and a student who 
was in a bilingual program who has gone on to decide to become 
a bilingual teacher herself. 

Ms. Peterson. I have a story I would like to relate. I teach in 
an ESL bilingual classroom. It is a valid program sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Unified school district. Over the years I hopefully have 
become an expert at it, and the children I produce are functionally 
fully bilingual. I use native language as necessary but as little as 
possible, and our whole intent is to help the children learn English. 

My only success story would be that I now teach children of the 
chil dren I taught, and many are sheriffs, doctors and lawyers, and 
therefore this program does work. We are just saying we need some 
more open dialogue. 

Mr. Green. I think there is no question about bilingual or ESL. 
I think it depends on the level of the child. I am trying to learn 
Spanish now and I need to immerse myself in Spanish so I can do 
better. 

Mr. BECERRA. If the gentleman will yield, I characterized you as 
being bilingual. 
Chairman Kildee. Mr. Becerra. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One or two quick ques- 
tions. 

As we voted I had a chance to run into Representative Karan 
English from Arizona. She hoped to be here. She is extremely inter- 
ested in bilingual education Title VII and its effects on language- 
minority populations that are not as large as the Latino or the Chi- 
nese-American population that we see in California. In her State, 
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she mentioned there are over 200,000 Navsyos, and we often forget 
that there are some very large populations. I know that the Navajo 
tribes do a good job of maintaining within their own, the culture, 
the language and the tradition. 

Does anyone have a comment as to whether or hot we are doing 
a good job under Title VII in reaching smaller populations which 
also must be able to transition, learn English effectively and be 
able to function? 

Ms. Escamilla. I am sorry Ms. English isn't here, because I have 
another Arizona story. When I was a director of bilingual education 
in Tucson, we developed with the Title VII grant a Trilingual edu- 
cation program in Yaqui and English. Yaqui is an interesting lan- 
guage because at that time it was not a written language. Through . 
the Title VII program we developed a written orthographic system 
and then we developed the reading books and then began teaching 
the children the involvement of the tribal elders. 

Without their involvement, Yaqui is going to be one of the Native 
American languages that is lost. The next generation of children 
won't speak it, With having developed the written orthographies 
system, now we have a way to maintain it. 

We felt we were not only successful with the children but we 
were successful getting the elders involved in public education and 
in the sustainment of the Yaqui language. Navsgo programs have 
been around since 1966 and they are counted among the many suc- 
cess stories in bilingual education. 

Chairman Kildee. If the gentleman will yield, during World War 
II the Navsgo Indians were able to transmit secret messages over 
any radio frequency and nc one ever broke the code. One Navajo 
would speak to another and translate for the major or colonel in 
charge. The Navajos played an important role in transmitting mes- 
sages for our armed forces. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Chairman, are you implying that bilingual 
education could have a national security interest? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no more questions. 

Chairman Kildee. I have no more questions either. 

This has been a very good panel. You have been very helpful to 
us. I have been working on bilingual education for 28 years and it 
is a dynamic program. We look at things, we learn more things. I 
think the goal is to make sure that children do reach that pro- 
ficiency in English but make sure that they do not fall behind in 
their promotion and their learning and their graduation in the 
meantime. 

I think that— those purposes remain the same, and we can apply 
them in various ways, but I think that — I know I have bad on my 
staff four Hispanic people on my staff. I see Ricardo Martinez here 
today. He knew David Saliz very well and they used to .apeak Span- 
ish, Three of my four Hispanics spoke Spanish and English. They 
were bilingual. One did not. That person is going back to try to re- 
cover that language, and it will make him more useful in my con- 
gressional office. 

So we are a very monolingual country. We want to make sure ev- 
eryone in the school system achieves English proficiency but also 
make sure that they do learn the other subject matter and learn 
it not as Dr. Feliz was able to learn it when he finally got into a 
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bilingual program and make progress within the school system. As 
an added bonus, if they retain their native language, they are en- 
riched by it and I think our country is enriched by it. 

This has been a very good panel and I thank each of you. Your 
formula suggestion, Ms. Kile, we will look into that, too. We will 
keep the record open for 2 additional weeks for submission of addi- 
tional testimony. 

Unless you have closing statements or anything to summarize — 
if not, the subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Hon. Bill Emerson, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Missouri 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the issue of bilingual education as the 
committee works on the Reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Since its inception in 1968, and through its various reauthorizations, the 
main purpose of the Federal Bilingual Education Act has been to provide funding 
to help school districts develop and establish programs to enable students to achieve 
full competence in English and to meet school grade promotion and graduation re- 
quirements. 

All in all, I support the goals of bilingual education. In our increasingly diverse 
and complex world, it is vital that all people of our Nation are able to communicate 
with one another. It is important for limited English proficient (LEP) students to 
be able to speak English; it is increasingly necessary for students who grow up with 
English as their first language to be able to converse in another language. 

I do think that-as with many Federal programs— bilingual education is not 
working as well as intended, and could certainly stand changing and updating. Con- 
gress wants limited English proficient students to learn English in bilingual edu- 
cation classes. But, Congress should — and does — want them to learn and move on. 

One part of President Clinton's school reform legislation sets out seven goals to 
be achieved by the year 2000. Goal number three—Student Achievement and Citi- 
zenship—states, "By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 hav- 
ing demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter including English . . ." 
I wholeheartedly agree. 

But are the Bilingual Education programs accomplishing this goal? Population es- 
timates from the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education show that the 
number of LEP students increased from 2.4 million in 1980 to 2.8 million in 1990, 
and will increase to approximately 3.4 million by the year 2000. With our current 
budget constraints and new education programs fighting for education dollars, bilin- 
gual education must use resources wisely — 3.4 million young people's future will de- 
pend on it. 

Children from all over the world face a difficult transition from their native lan- 
guage into English fluency when they enter American schools. Bilingual education 
assumes that the transition can be eased when children can be taughtr— tempo- 
rarily — in the language they understand. The important word here is temporarily. 
I am concerned that we may be losing sight of the goal of bilingual education—to 
help children become fluent in English as quickly as possible. 

I firmly believe that learning English quickly— in aoout three years— and learning 
it with their English-speaking peers is the best way for LEP students to get ahead 
academically and socially. For these reasons, programs funded under the Bilingual 
Education Act should be more accountable. One of the main components of any ac- 
countability measure must be how much English the students learn and how fast 
they learn it. Programs which use innovative methods to move students along more 
quickly and thus integrate them with their peers sooner should be rewarded and 
highlighted for others to replicate. 

In addition, we need to give parents more choices on the types of educational pro- 
gram they can choose for their children. Parents of children in bilingual education 
classes assume that their children are in those programs to learn English. Few want 
their children taught primarily in their native language. They want to preserve 
their native language at home, but recognize that the language of the school is Eng- 
lish. We are doing a disservice to those parents who want their children to integrate 
into the school community as soon as they have acquired the necessary linguistic 
tools in English to push forward on their own. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and the committee continue your work on reauthorization 
of the Bilingual Education Act, I hope you will keep the goals of this legislation in 
mind. More and more parents are voicing their concern that their children are not 
learning English fast enough. Nearly 3.4 million young people have their futures de- 
pendent on the success of bilingual education— on the speed with which they acquire 
and master English language skills. To continue with a program which is not pro- 
ducing the desired results makes no sense. I urge this committee to make the nec- 
essary changes to ensure that bilingual education teaches children English as quick- 
ly as possible for their sake and for the sake of the Nation. 



Statement of Gerda Bi kales, President, E Pluribus Unum, Washington, DC 

Once again, it is time for Congress to decide what to do about bilingual education, 
the program that started as a modest axperiment in 1974, and which now holds 
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about 1.7 million children in its grip, at a cost exceeding $1 billion per year, in Fed- 
eral and State taxes. 

The members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
Education are deluged with a barrage of studies and reports, conference proceedings 
and journals, experts and lobbyists, all purporting to show that teaching immigrant 
children in their native tongue produces better results in the classroom. 

And no wonder! The studies are sponsored and designed by people who feed off 
the moneys appropriated for bilingual education. The reports are written by those 
who are professionally beholden in every way to bilingual education funding. The 
experts are trained in academic departments supported with bilingual education 
dollars, and they go on to hold professorships in them. The conferences and journals 
are controlled by those experts — people who, directly or indirectly, derive their pres- 
tige and jobs from keeping children out of the reach of the English language as long 
as possible. And the lobbyists do what lobbyists do so well — they wax lyrical about 
their self-interests. 

Nothing is easier than to produce impressive evidence of the achievements of bi- 
lingual education on paper, for the money and the institutional machinery is in 
place to do so at will. Aiid nothing is less reliable, for the conclusions are largely 
preordained and not supported by actual academic outcomes. 

Studies skeptical of bilingual teaching are not as numerous, they don't appear as 
frequently, nor are they quoted as often as the ones making extravagant claims for 
the method. There is very little money to be gotten for independent research, and 
smart researchers will stay clear of bilingual education in any case, for they know 
that they must toe the politically correct line, or their careers will be damaged. 

Nevertheless, there has been a consistent flow of data proving that bilingual edu- 
cation is not a superior methodology and fails to teach students English. In 1978, 
the American Research Institute conducted the first large-scale study of bilingual 
education, and found it seriously wanting. In 1981, two Education Department re- 
searchers reviewed all the usable empirical data available, and concluded that the 
results of bilingual education did not warrant mandating it over English-based 
methods. A year later, Iris Rotberg of Harvard reached the same conclusion. In 
1986, the National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education stated that "bilingual 
education has been contradictory." Professor Christine Rossell has reported on sev- 
eral research projects, all casting serious doubt on the achievements claimed for bi- 
lingual education. Just last year, a longitudinal study of the El Paso schools showed 
the advantages of intensive English-emphasis. Also last year, the prestigious Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, afer a review of numerous studies supporting bilingual 
education, determined that they were too poorly done to be of any value. ■ 

Perhaps the most telling and useful information I could share with you is from 
the recent survey entitled The American Teacher, conducted by the respected firm 
of Louis Harris and Associates for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. This 
is a survey, on many educational subjects, of 1,000 elementary and secondary teach- 
ers in our children's classrooms. These teachers see, day in day out, what is happen- 
ing in the schools, how programs affect collegial relationships, work environments, 
school politics, classroom interactions, as well as academic outcomes. 

To the question: "Do you think that government policy should promote bilingual 
education programs that teach English and teach other subjects in a child's native 
language, or should policy mandate that substantive subjects be taught in English." 
America's teachers responded with a strong endorsement for teaching in English (64 
percent). 

We believe that this rejection of bilingual education by those teachers not directly 
beholden to it is highly significant. 

We urge you to consider its meaning carefully, and opt to depoliticize the schools 
and free our immigrant students from the burden of semi-literacy in two languages 
that is so often their fate in bilingual education. 

As an organization concerned about the dissolution of the cultural bonds that 
have tied us together as a pluralistic Nation, we urge you to make funding available 
to help students with English language deficits, in ways determined by local schools, 
using the resources available to them. The law should demand a heavy emphasis 
on intensi ve English teaching and a rapid transition to the standard curriculum. 

We must end the hysteria about bilingual teachers shortages that has prompted 
us to ftmd the constant expansion of substandard bilingual educatior departments, 
and to hire foreign teachers with uncertain credentials to teach in our children's 
schools. , f 

As a diverse people, we have to learn to live together, not separately. America s 
schools is where we must learn these lessons. For out of many, we are one. E 
PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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STATEMENT OF 
HAURO E. HUJICA, CHAIRMAN 
U.S.ENGLISH 

ON THE RE-AUTHORIZATION OF THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY , SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AUGUST 3, 1993 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to present the views and proposals of U.S.ENGLISH on the 1993 re- 
authorization of the Bilingual Education Act. I speak for hundreds of thousands 
cf our supporters who want to see bilingual education reformed, starting at the 
federal level. 

Since its inception in 1968, and through its various re-authorisation 
cycles m 1974, 1976, 1964, and 1966, the federal Bilingual Education Act has had 
as its main purpose the provision of monies to assist school districts to develop 
and establish programs specifically designed for the limited English proficient 
(LEP) population. More specifically, "such programs shall be designed to enable 
students -co achieve full competence in English and to moot school grade-promotion 
and graduation requirements" [Sec. 7002 <a)<19)|. Through a competitive process, 
schcol districts apply for three-year grants (up to five under special 
circumstances) to establish programs which will oventually be incorporated into 
their own programs, without further assistance from the federal government. In 
essence, the federal government supplies "seed toney" to develop programs to 
demonstrate their viability and effectiveness to local school districts. 

The overriding concern has always been that those of non-English speaking 
tacn;ro-".j entering A.-erican schools be provided with a smooth transition into 
tv \iiql -. -n-based educational system as soon as possible. This is to be 
acc9:*pli£l ed by teaching cnildren English without taking them away from the 
learning cf sub: -set matter. 

Tr.e concern, and r.encefv.rtn the yuipv»a«> of the Bilingual Education Act, has 
bon deiir.ed by an errphspir. :." thu teaching and learning of English. To try 
surprise., dutn.g thv Juiy 72 public hearing, I heard differently. Chiirtran Ki id^o 
.T3i:l that the concern was whether we wanted to turn :ut biltngua* or irtnoi mqudl 
children. 

I am oiled by that cogent to ar*k: Knar, rt-ie is envisioned for foreign 
language instruct ion in our ecuntry? It has been thr-nj-™ that type cf instruction 
that we have sought to have c«»r children leai;. other foreign i anabases. I J the 
Bilingjal Education Act going to tur.g under ivs umbrella all i?re*or, language 
inrit.ri.ct ion? if so, what is gained b\ dcing this? 

I'.S.ENOt-TSii support j the original intent cf the B:iinoual Ed-citirn Art: 
to reach Englisn to ncr.-Englinh opeaXiny rrnloren quickly, to i.r.;p tr.e.r. ir.te-,*ratt. 
into the school cciwramfcy and t.ecc.ie part of our Encrl ish-r asuJ e ideational ayotaai 
as soon as possible. This inten*. is altruistic and as sjch worthy of prame- 

ha written today, htwwr, tt.-> B.l vjaal Educdtlt-r. Act conta.as 
contradictions and 'arks h:-.n fluxibili'./ and :ror.g accountability meaa^oe. 

".S.KNGLISM- representing over *aO,CCC v.. t or s--oFpooes re-a-tliyiis.il i -n - r 
tr.e Bilingual Education Act, litlo VII ci \hv z:**\fw.*t', "«nd &o-of.i-«ry ed.cnti.-i 
A.', anions the f ol l-v-ing changes are or.nctcd: 

1. Lifting of all cap« en programs 

Percentage v*\a* for d^iu mcthadolt ;i -. et l.« nhfuna^J and tho 

synter.* -ist bo cponed to trur cor-pet : t prc-jt** design. A 1 ' caps be Ii^tcu 

fron Transitional Bilingual LJj.m-.loi, i'po. ib'i Alton.* 1 , ivo, . u-v.**: rsort . 

5*ilir.T;.Tl y.l«ra* »■ n Protjra: s. 

If the prugru.i.n funieJ .ir.der thu iv.lmg/.a. Ki.:catun A..*, aiv capacity 
build i no and Jemonuti ati..r. pi ..-"to, M.o patjoe .i allocatur a »n«K I er rent air 
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of funds to a specific methodology contradicts the concept ct £S7oiuping 
"exemplary programs or "programs that work." Title VII institutionalizes a 
hierarchy of methodologies, a practice not found in any other sector of the 
educational field. As written today, Title VII says to educators that the federal 
government gives preference to a methodology that promotes teaching children in 
their native languages. It should not be the role of the federal government to 
promote a particular educational methodology over another . In addition, the 
federal government should not be promoting a methodology whose buperionty has 
never been proven. 

This year's re-authorization of the Bilingual Education Act must, address 
the lack of clear research findings supporting the superiority of any methodology 
over another in educating the limited English proficient. As reported by a panel 
in The Cas e of Bilingual Education Strategies (Michael M. Meyer and Stephen E. 
Feinberg, Editors, Washington, DC:National Academy Press, 1992), even the most 
recent longitudinal study ( Ramirez, J. David, et al . Longitudinal Study of 
Structured English Issenion, Early-Exit and Late-Exit Transitional Bilingual 
Education Programs for Language-Minority Students, San Mateo, CA: Aguirre 
International, 1991) failed to provide clear findings, in fact, the panel noted ^ 
that no conclusion is warranted on the effectiveness of bilingual education * 
(i.e., native language-based bilingual education) programs based on the analyses 
in these two studies or' based on any further analyses of the same data. If the 
research does not support giving preference to one methodology over another, why 
should the Bilingual Education Act do it? 

U.S. ENGLISH understands that there must be a period of transition for many ' 
students, during which the native language can be used to help them along. It may 
ever, be possible that short-term (a matter of months) native language instruction 
is beneficial for limited English proficient students m the beginning when their 
knowledge of the English language is very low ("Blinded by Theory in Search for 
Effective Programs for LEP students: A Call for Testing New Research Hypotheses," 
a paper presented by Keith Baker and Christine Rossell at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, Atlanta, CA, April 13-16, 1993). 

The fact still remains, however, that native language-based bilingual 
education programs segregate, involuntarily, LEP students into "separate-but- 
equal" classes. Keeping LEP students in long-term native language classes 
inhibits the development of their English academic language skills, and thus 
reduces their opportunities for mobility. Without good English language skills, 
they are unable to move into higher education or better jobs. 

2. Incorporating into the Act the procedures specified by the Department of 
Education's Office of Civil Rights for program compliance with Title VI 
("The Provision of an Equal Education Opportunity to Limited English 
Proficient Students," Washington, D.C.i U.S. Department of Educstion, 
December, 1992/ pages 6-9). 

The Act needs to reflect the broad discretion the Office of Civil Rights 
gives schools in ensuring equal education opportunity for minority students. 
Schools need more flexibility to improve their use of resources and manpower, and 
to meet the expectations of patents. More and more parents are voicing the 
concern that their children are not learning English fast enough. Most parents 
of LEP students want their children to learn English as soon as possibla (Parent 
Preference Study, Department of Education, unpublished), to learn major subjects 
primarily in English (Hispanic Link, vol. 9, No. 43, October 28, 1991) and expect 
bilingual programs to help their children accomplish this goal (National La*ino 
Political Survey, 1993). 

3. Linking of all grant renewals directly to how well and how fast proqrama 
teach Eugliah. 

Programs funded under Title VII must be required to be accountable to the 
purpose of the Bilingual Education Act: to teach children English to the highest 
level of their age capabilities. The effectiveness of the programs must be 
required to be measured in terms of how well children learn English, and their 
efficiency by how fast it is learned. Programs which use innovative methods — such 
as accelerated learning — to move students along more quickly and thus integrate 
them with, their peers sooner should be recognized and highlighted for others to 
repl icate. 

■ 

The maior factor in the selection of a program as an Academic Excellence 
Program- -a Tit lo VI I component whose purpose is to highlight "exemplary" 
programs--must bo how effectively and efficiently the program teaches English. 

4. Stipulating that all teacher training programs funded under Title VII 

provide training in a variety of English language development f 
methodologies . 

Many such training programs today f ocuo primarily on the " f acil itat ion 
hypotheBiB---the notion that one needs to achieve a high level of native language 
proficiency before one can achieve the highest level of a second language 
proficiency. Thie hypothesis guides most training currently offered for bilingual 
education certification. The result is that teachera ultimately end up 
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naernahii.,, tne notion that children need to oe taugnt in tneir native 
languages fir at in order for them to learn English. But the validity of this 
-facilitation hypothesis" is at best questionable. 

Teacher training programs funded under Title VII must be required to expose 
their trainees to all teaching strategies, including the weakne sses and strengths 
of each. The greater the repertoire a teacher .has at his or her disposal, the 
more flexible a teacher will be in meeting the needs of specific LEP students. 

Teachers of LEPs deserve comprehensive training which will cover, among 
many other things, accelerated techniques for learning languages and subject 
matter and which will present the most up-to-date knowledge on learning and 
teaching . 

The Bilingual Education Act must include an accountability Muure for 
these teacher training programs which relates to the inherent purpose of the Act 
to wach LB?i ' English quickly. How effective such training programs are is hardly 
known . 

S Making -parental consent-, not just "parental notification", a auat for 
pupil participation in Title VH-funded prograea. 

Parents must be allowed to choose not to have their children placed into 
Title Vll-funded programs- Parental consent should be required pxior. to any 
placement decisions by school administrators. 

School programs which are newly established are for the most part 
considered experimental, that is, the school district wants to know if that 
oroaram wil w«k for ?£i students. Because of this experimental nature, parents 
are consulted as to whether they want their children to participate in these 
;rog«S" SiU^ prog«- in the process of being ^bUc^oSce 

School lystem fall into the same category. However, even though a public notice 



linqual eaucation proyramu m «-»^ r - -■—«.«» --- 

n fall into the same category. However, even though a public notice 
is pubUehed'in^local newspapers abou\ &• intent of the f^J^^Mfffi 
a Title VII arant, and a meeting is generally held with "some" parents to fulfill 
a Droisal requirement, parents of children who ultimately are placed in the 
? P K J Lua ^ education program are rarely given the opportunity to decide on 
tnetr own whether or not they want to enroll their children in those programs. 

Anecdotal data consistently show that when parents choose to d * cLin * to 
have their children placed in those programs they usually are able i to do *o only 
a'ter the children have been assigned to such programs. This process makes it 
ntrdfr for parents to be involved in the process. After * achool administrator 
or teacher makes a decision about one's child, parents feel threatened about 
reversing" tha£° decision and worry about possible repercussions 
alceadv are "threatened" by the very basics of a new nfe in a foreign 
orviroLent don' " need this Additional threat from our school system Title VII 
eh^Id squire that parents be given the choice to enroll their children prior 
to a placement decision. 

This is also a solution to the persistent problem of wrongly assigning a 
child to a bilingual education class simply because his or her last nane is 
S^oaric/Latino--even when the child's dominant language is English. Obviously, 
"n thSiS Si parent ^ave already made a deliberate choice as to the language 
Sey want ^ to use. Why should the schools be allo^d to reverse 

that decision? 

6. Changing the nine of the Act. 

The name of the Act, The Bilingual Education Act, is misleading. If the 
purpose of ?Se £t U to teach children English, its name should so indicate. 
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Written Testimony of the Rural Alliance for Newcomers in Midwestern 

Schools 

Submitted to the House Subcommittee 
on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 

Augusts. 1993 



This written testimony represents the cooperative work of a group of 
27 people from Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma. We met as an alliance of 15 educators, 3 local business persons, 
4 teacher educators, 2 researchers, and 2 state education officials with a 
common interest in meeting the needs of newcomers in rapidly changing 
communities in the midwest. Far from the imagined flat, homogenous 
heartland, small cities in our region are changing dramatically with 
innovations in agricultural processing. These industries have brought new 
economic life to small communities throughout the Midwest. Lacking a 
native workforce, and often paying relatively low wages, they bring new 
immigrants and new challenges to schools in the heartland. This testimony 
derives from our growing concern for schools, communities, and new 
arrivals in our changing communi'ics. 

In February and again in late July of 1 993, we identified our shared 
concerns in several areas, including the reauthorization of ESEA. 
particularly Title VII and Chapter I. Participants are familiar and in 
concurrence with the focus of die Stanford Working Group, and are in 
concurrence with most of the specifics in the proposed NABE legislation. 
Our specific interests and concerns are outlined below, which arc followed 
by some brief critical incidents to set our concerns in real-life context 



General Concerns 
Federal funding and policy making too often overlook smaller, 
changing communities. Our schools are changing, often dramatically: our 
responses are varied, from denial to innovation. Ignoring the needs of 
small communities like ours will hamper existing district efforts to meet 
the needs of both newcomers and established residents, prevent the 
dissemination of successful new models, and risk repetition of costly policy 
and program mistakes like "sink-or-swim" approaches to language 
learning. 

New poultry processing plants in Missouri and Arkansas, pork and 
beef processing in Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa have made many 
communities muM-lingual (not just bilingual) almost overnight. Much 
exemplary work has resulted, which demonstrates that language diversity 
can be both a resource for schools and a challenge. While many 
communities are struggling, reauthorization presents an opportunity to 
meet new needs in the smaller communities in the Midwest. 

Recommendations for ESKA Reauthorization 

State Capacity ftuildin tf 

Proponents of education reform for language minority students have 
stressed die importance of linking federal and state education rcfonn 
fforts through state-level planning. Our group found that state and federal 
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program oversight has often been inadequate to insure that small 
communities are aware of both their responsibilities and opportunities 
regarding language minority students. Any legislation in ESEA must 
specificly incorporate language minority students in all school reform 
efforts at federal, state, and local levels. 

• ESEA's reauthorization can and should encourage an active and 
specific federal, state, and local role in promoting services to 
language minority students 

Title VI! 

Formula funding of Title VII projects on the basis of the size of the 
language minority population would eliminate or sharply reduce available 
funds for smaller districts or districts with substantial new growth. 
Presently, some small districts are forging new regional alliances, but these 
cost- and resource-sharing efforts are not encouraged by present policy. 
Meanwhile, the review and approval of discretionary grants may now be 
done by panels of ■experts" often with no experience in the needs of 
smaller communities. 

• Funding priorities for discretionary projects should include 
districts in which the percentage of language minority students 
has increased rather than in which the number is high 

• Priority should be given to inter-district and regional cooperation 
among otherwise geographically isolated smaller schools for 
instructional delivery and in-service training, including the use of 
distance-teaming technology 

• Appointment of a broad range of professionals to gram review 
panels will improve the quality of the Title VH discretionary 
grant review process, and must incorporate regional and rural 
representation in the statute 

Ch a pter 1 

There is great inconsistency in the availability of Chapter I services 
to newcomer students in our region. Some schools provide services to 
language minority students, sometimes inc' jding first language instruction; 
others do not modify Chapter 1 services, or completly exclude newcomers. 
We support the proposals to explicitly include language minority students 
in Chapter 1 and to insure that Chapter 1 services are appropriate to 
student needs. 

• Chapter 1 services should be made available to language minority 
students and tailored to their needs 



Critical Incidents 

The "critical incidents" detailed below highlight the diversity of the 
local response to new immigration in the schools. These examples point 
out the need for federal and state attention to local districts in which the 
capacity to serve language minority students is limited. It also illustrates 
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tiiC value of early coordination and cooperation among similar rural 
districts, and the creativity and flexibility of local responses. 

Kansas 

Who Are Public Schools For? 
This fall a 19 year old woman from Mexico sought admission to this 
high school . She had not been enrolled in school for three § ears and did 
not want a high school diploma, but wanted to learn English. The high 
school refused her admission. 

4 

This high school faced a problem: who was to be served? The 
policy is based on the counsel of the attorney for the Kansas State Board of 
Education. This high school's policy is to deny admission to persons over > 
the age of 18 if they have not been continuously enrolled in another public 
or private school prior to their request for admission. They argue that 
their priority is to educate children, and that adult education is the pervue 
of GED programs. The school makes referrals to the local GED program, 
and is concerned that the quality of the local GED program is high enough 
to meet the need' in the community. (Excerpted from a critical incident 
submitted by a high school principal.) 

Kansas: 
Immigrants and Sports 

The population of another Southeast Kansas town of 25,000 has 
increased 36 percent since the arrival of a new beef packing plant in 1980. 
Three new elementary schools have been built to accommodate 1,976 new 
students. The high school enrollment of 1 ,11 1 in 1988-1989 consisted of 
one-third minority students: 21 percent established resident and newcomer 
Hispanics; 7.8 percent new arrival Southeast Asians and 1.4 percent 
African Americans. The immigrant student population is highly mobile: 
one third of the students move on during the school year. 

Sports arc important to high schools. The school administration * 
encourages students to participate in sports and extracurricular activities to 
encourage identification with the school and deter drop outs. The football 
season sets the tone for the school year. One school official said, "If you 
have a good football season, then you usuai., have a pretty good school 
year." Higher status accrues to high school athletes, as it docs to the 
school's high academic achievers. 
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The community identifies closely with the football program* and 
expects its team to have a winning season. Attendance at football games : 
reemphasizes the townspeople's unity identity, and American values and 
tradition in the face of rapid growth and change. But newcomer 
participation in sports and other extra curricular activities is limited. 
During the 1988-1989 school year, immigrant student participation 
declined. The sponsor of the Southeast Asian Club resigned during the 
year due to a perceived lack of support from the administration. Many 
immigrants had been interested in soccer, but the soccer team, too, was 
eliminated when the sponsor moved to another school and no other teacher 
would sponsor the team. No one told the immigrant student athletes what 
happened to their soccer club. While the Southeast Asian Club entered a 
float in the Homecoming Parade and won Third Place, two Vietnamese 
seniors in the graduation week activities committee complained that the 
other students were only interested in "American" activities, and they 
weren't interested in those things. 

Later, the school reestablished the soccer club, but the practices 
were held at the middle school, included middle school students, and 
transportation was not provided. Many students were still discouraged by 
these aspects of the soccer program and participation was low. 

Because of their failure to participate in organized American sports 
and extracurricular activities, immigrant students lack social status in the 
town and among their peers, and other students, administrators and 
townspeople think immigrant students are not interested in becoming part 
of mainstream America. (Excerpted from a researcher's report.) 



I teach in a small midwestern school. This year was my first 
experience teaching an immigrant child. Also, I have had no training in 
other languages. However, this has been a very rewarding experience. My 
student has been very eager to learn and their families are very supportive 
of education. 

Luis is a very social person and has been very well received by his 
peers. They are so eager to help him. Luis is very good at drawing and 
received local recognition. I try to incorporate, at every opportunity, 
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A Positive First Experience 
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events and history from his native country, Mexico. 

I feel my students have learned about not stereotyping other people 
and their culture. This makes me feel good, it has been a wonderful year 
and I will hate to let him go. (Excerpted from a critical incident submitted 
by an elementary teacher.) 

Nebraska: 
Coping with an INS Raid 

In September 1992, the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Services raided a beefpacking plant in our town. After seizing the plant's 
personnel files, 200 federal agents picked up 307 undocumented workers, 
took them to the National Guard Armory and began deportation processes. 
The INS separated families. 

The next morning in school there was mass confuri n; and there was 
quite a r tir among the Spanish speaking community. Studjnta hid in school 
restrooms, afraid the INS would take them from the school. Other 
students in hiding did not attend school for two weeks. Some students were 
deported with their parents, but the school was not notified by INS. School 
enrollment dropped 20 percent, but by May, enrollment had returned to 
the level of the previous September. 

If this should happen in your community, make it perfectly clear to 
IKS that you want names of children who are also being deported and have 
policies in place as to how the school will handle the situation if it occurs in 
your community! (Excerpted from a critical incident submitted by a 
secondary ESOL teacher.) 

Nebraska: 
Community-wide Planning 

This county of 22.000 has grown 12.76 percent since 1990. The 

largest community in the county grew 30 percent, with the opening of a 

beef packing plant in 1990. Of *he 2200 beef plant workers. 60 percent arc 

Latino. Numbers of Thai. Vietnamese and Laotians also grew a small 

amount. 

Based on a report by a Community Impact Study Team of area 
representatives from education, law enforcement, health, human services, 
economic development and other agencies, the county formed the Dawson 
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County Interagency Council to coordinate the services of community 
agencies. The council of 45 schools, agencies, churches and organizations 
meet twice monthly to share information and discuss requests for assistance 
from council members on projects. With a short turn-around on proposals 
and no duplication of services they have accessed many programs in three 
years, including the Maternal Health Clinics. 3 area Head Start programs, 
transferred him to the parochial high school. He wants to attend a U.S. 
university. The teachers and administration aren't sure how to respond to 
his needs. (Excerpted from a critical incident submitted by a university 
faculty member.) 



This boot heel town of 2,000 has acquired a poultry processing plant. 
The plant has attracted established migrant workers who also work in 
peach orchards. The district of 760 has received up to 100 children. 

The children and their families need social, health and educational 
services. The GED/Adult Education and social service agencies have been 
asked to help. The SEA Migrant Office has given money for bilingual 
tutors. The Southeast Missouri Migrant Center is a resource for materials. 

The school district has been hesitant to report the numbers of 
Limited English Proficiency students because they do not know how to 
identify them and because they do not have the financial and human 
resources to assist the children. Our major concerns are: conveying 
information about available social services; properly identifying language 
and educational needs of children and adults; providing appropriate 
language and content area instruction, and identifying human and financial 
resources. (Excerpted from a critical incident submitted by a university 
faculty member.) 

Ken C. Erickson 
Topcka, Kansas 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY OF THE BILINGUAL 
PROGRAMS FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS AND L.E.P STUDENTS 

A Statement to the Chairman of the Elementary. Secondary, 
and Vocational Education Subcommittee on the Reauthorization 
of tne Bilingual Educational Act for 1993 
bv 

GLORIA HATTA TUCHMAN 

Depending on. with whom you talk or what literature you review, 
you will get varying theories and research as to the application 
of Bl I Ingual Education. It is a dl lemma to those who are Involved in 
the educational field, as we!) as the average lay person who is not 
familiar wltn educational Issues. Bilingual education is not 
controversial in terms cf good or bad. out in terms of purpose and 
effectiveness. I am not against bilingual ism or any degree of 
mu; ti I ingual ism. The ability to speak and comprehend more than one 
language if an asset for anyone. It opens new avenues of knowledge 
ana appreciations, and understandings. 

The bilingual debate has Deen centered around the Issue of flexibility 
in aetermintnq the appropriate method of instruction and the amount 
of funding that should be provided for special alternative 
instructional programs. The current federal budget exceeds 99999 and 
and the current state budget exceeds 99999. Legislation reauthorizing 
the Federal Bilingual Education Act will be addressed by Congress in 
1993. Current legislation designates that 75V of funding goes to 
transitional oiilngual education (native language Instruction) and 25% 
ot funding goes to alternative instructional programs. There should 
oe NO CAP placed on the funding since transitional bilingual education 
has never b x en proven to be the most superior method of Instruction 
tor teaching limited English students. No program has* t>een more 
heavily funded, or better established than transitional bilingual 
education. Nationwide, as well as statewide, funding for this type 
of Instruction has Increased nearly 100 fold from Its original 
funding. 

Questions are Increasingly being asked about Us purpose, Its 
effectiveness, and Its future. The purpose of Bilingual Education la 
to 'transition* limited Eng'lih speaking students from thtir native 
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tongue to English end to produce the highest English language 

achievement of which that student Is capable. 

The disgraceful treatment of linguistic minorities 
in this country— the mislabeling of limited 
English proficiency children as mentally retarded, 
their high dropout or pushout rate because they 
have been allowed to flounder In an alien, hostile 
environment, or actually punished for using their 
mother tongue— may have Influenced many social 
scientists, bilingual education lawyers, and reviewers 
of the research to believe that any policy which Ignores 
the mother tongue In favor of English Is racist, and any 
policy which maintains mother tongue, however inadequately, 
is equitable. This has created an atmosphere in which It 
is all too easy to Interpret flawed studies as support 
for bilingual education and to reject or ignore competent, 
relevant studies as support for bilingual education and 
to reject or ignore competent, relevant studies with 
conflicting findings. (Christine H. Rossell & J. M. Ross. 
The Social Science Evidence on Bilingual Education. 1986. 



I can tell you from 29 years of firsthand experience of teaching 
limited English students that transitional bilingual education Is 
not the solution. I do not concur with the theory of teaching 
children to read and write In ttwlr native language before 
learning English. I feel that native language teaching leads to 
frustration and confusion because many pupils are often as 
handicapped In the knowledge of their so-called mother tongv,* as 
they are In English. As regards to the Instructional program, the 
time and effort placed on bilingual Instruction decreases the time 
and effort given to English and other subjects resulting In limited 
English taught pupils being Increasingly left farther and farther 
behind their peer group and age level. 



Bilingual education must be reformed If It Is to adequately meet 
the needs of these students. I am a proponent of English Immersion or 
Sheltered immersion. It is an organlzea curriculum that Includes 
English language development, primary language assistance if possible, 
anc oaaic skills that are developed through English. A lesson can be 
linguistically simple, but the content can be complex. It Is a 
technique that moves at a slower pace and employs simple vocabulary 
ana common sense, visual aids are a necessity and when that 
doesn t work, actual hands on experience is utilized. I believe 
that the State can operate Its bilingual education program more 
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effectively and efficiently by employing this method of Instruction, 
meeting the goals set forth by Office of Civil Rights (.OCR's) 
Feoeral Regulations. 

Subversion is a curriculum designed for native speakers of English, 
but It has no special Instructional activities to meet the needs 
of limited English proficient students Often this curriculum is 
referred to as 'sink or swim.' I do not favor this teaching method 
for limited English students. 
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Ml EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS POR PUPILS WITH LIMITED PROFICIENCYY 



The Legislature asfced the California Department oz Education (CDE) 
in l«88 to contract for an evaluation of services for limited English 
proficient students If. California. Ironically, thousands of dollars 
w*rc paid for a study that assessed five specific Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) learning programs. Instead of assessing the children 
within those programs. The study was called 'Meeting the Challenge of 
of Language Diversity.' The programs discussed were 1) ESL Pull-out 
2) Sheltered English 3> Bilingual Late Exit 4) Bilingual Early Exit 
5) Double Immersion (also call Dual Immersion or Two Way Bilingual) 

This report Is deceptively naive. It states that California 'faces 
a complex challenge of educating a rapidly growing number of language 
minority students.' 

This Is not a new challenge. It Is an old crisis. One that has been 
sidestepped by politicians and administrators alue for decades. For 
just as long, one method of instructing LEP students has been favored 
over others: Transitional Bilingual Education! 

The facts would affirm the necessity for addressing this crisis. 

a> Two-thirds of California's new arrivals In \990 were Immigrants, 
b) The Asian population grew by over 100V The Latino population 
by nearly 70%. 

However, the study also says the state will soon instruct one 
million LEP's within the 1-12 system. 68. A\ of all LEP's are 
currently at the K-6 level. It Is an undisputed fact that early 
Immersion In a second language guarantees the highest level of fluency 
in that language. 

In other words as with most things In life 

the longer that learning Is delayed, the less thoroughly It will be 
absorbed. Point being, only the 'Sheltered or English Immersion' 
method encourages Immediate acquisition of English and succeeds at 
being the most cost effective for teaching LEP students. 
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THE BIASES OF THE STUDY 

•Meeting the Challenge of Language Diversity 
An Evaluation of Programs for Pupils with Limited Proficiency 
In Engl ish 
February 1992 



I have major problems with the overtly political tone of this study. 



. The study did not state clear findings that might be beneficial 
to the resolution of the problems currently facing LEP children, 
bilingual education and California's crumbling educational program 
as a who 1 e . 

. It avoided the realities of California's education wfen discussing 
LEP students: 

a) 'Fifteen yaars ago the Supreme court found the schools had a 
a outy to provide special programs for students who do not 
speak English. The U.S. Department of Education Imposed 
policies In response to the Lau decision that made bilingual 
education pro^-ams the dominant way the schools met this duty, 
In retrospect, the research we have looked at Indicates the 
U.S. Department of Education, the courts. Congress, and 
several states made an error of epic dimensions. There was 
no research support for the decision when they made It. 
(Epstein 1978; Baker and de Kanter. 1991). The research 
conducted during the fot lowing decade and a half further 
demonstrated the failure of bilingual education programs as 
a cl vl I rights pol Icy." 

(Congress also made a major contribution to the spread of 
blllnguat education programs in the way It wrote and amended 
ESEA Title VII.) 

The courts also played a major role, abetted by school 
districts that agreed bilingual education programs were 
desirable, but too EXPENSIVE. (See Baker and de Kanter. 1986: 
Baker and Rossell. 1985: and Rossell and Baker. 1990. 
Bilingual Education: Time to Take a Second Look?) 

to) The availability of bilingual teachers for the 

100 l-i.-c^ges represented in California schools Is not 
« realistic and Practical solution, p. 2 

c> Segregation of L£P stvJents from their English speaking peers. 
What's more, segregation didn't work In tha South. Segregating 
language-minority children who are Just starting out, and are 
In search of a fragile. Illusive self-Identity and hungry for 
challenge and knowledge. Is a living contradiction to 
everything education and learning Is all about. 

d> It falls to make note of past and current Hispanic (majority 
LEP) drop-out rates, sinking tests scores and shrinking college 
entrance statistics and their relation to the transltlonat 
bilingual program In place. 

•The California Postsecondary Education Commission. In a study 
on high school graduates eligible for the University of 
California by Race and Et ':lty. reveals alarming statistics. 
In 1990 only 3,9% 0 f Latino high school graduates were 
Qualified to enter the UC system, as compared to 32.2% Asian 
and 12.7% White. Among those graduates who took the SAT. when 
broken down by race and ethnicity, Latino students came In 
dead-last, at 30% compared with Asians at 70%. • 

e) It was stated that schools do not have valid and ongoing 
assessments of the performance for students with United 
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proficiency in English. Therefore, the state and the pudMc 
cannot hold schools accountable for LEP students achieving 
high levels of performance. This Is unexcuseable! 
The bilingual program that has been in place In a majority 
of school districts for decades must be held accountable 
for failure to adequately educate millions cf children 
In becoming English proficient. That was the Intent of the law. 
Schools can certainly be held accountable for Implementing 
on-going assessment efforts. Reclassification is the measure 
of 'success' of a program for LEP students. The fear of losing 
funding for reclassified students Is a big concern of districts 
and is one of the weeknessess of the program. There Is NO 
incentive to reclassify LEP students. 

f) n was stated that the Legislature should Increase the level 
of state funding, and review the current funding mechanisms, 
for programs and services for LEP students, (p. 29) 
I requested costs for the bilingual education program at the 
state level and they were not accessable from the Department 
of Finance or the Department of Education. No one was able to 
to answer any questions regarding budgetary figures for 
bilingual education at the Department of Education. The 
Department of Finance stated that there is no way to track 
monetary figures by the way it disperses funds to the school 
districts. Additional funding Is not the solution. 

ACCOUNTABILITY OF TAXPAYER DOLLARS IS THE SOLUTION!!!!! 



SUGGESTED RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE LITTLE HOOVER COMMISSION 

1) Additional funding is not the solution. Redirection of funding 
and accountability of the School Districts In educating LEP 
students In becoming English proficient must be mandated by the 
public. For example: Pre-school and Headstart programs should 
be emphasizing early English Immersion, as was the original 
intent of the program when it was Initiated in the '50's. English 
Immersion programs, Intensive English Language Development, 
Newcomer. Project Ease and Language Learning Center programs will 
lead students to knowledge, understanding, and independence to 
achieve ENGLISH PROFICIENCY! ! 

2) Flexibility of School Districts to address their Individual 
bilingual instructional needs should not be unduly restricted 
by the State Department of Education. School Districts should 
be allowed a great deal of discretion In program design. 

3> Title VI does not mandate any particular program of Instruction 
for LEP students according to the policy update of Sept. 27. 1991 
by the Office of Civil Rights (OCR). 

4> NO CAP should be placed on the funding allocated at the Federal 
level for the Bilingual Education Act. Current legislation 
designates that 75* of funding goes to transitional bilingual 
education (native language instruction) and 25* of funding goes 
to alternative Instructional programs (English instruction). 

5> Special credent lal l ng of all teachers. Including language 

specialists and classroom teachers should not be required by the 
State Department of Education. Judge Jensen concluded that the 
evidence showed: 'that good teachers are good teachers no matter 
. . . ^ i ■ , .L.n -~~u* .... ka th. nl*lntlff«' evidence 



6) Staff development and training of staff that work with LEP 
students can be done at the local level. Dissemination and 
Information that reflects English Language Development from 
from an unbiased point of view by practitioners and researchers 
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should be authorized by the State DeparCiient of Education. 
Dr. Herbert J. Valberg of the Univ. of Illinois stated In the 
<GA0 Report) Harch 1987 to Congress, "that the total population 
of opinion Is likely to be biased because mos M the research 
and synthesis In this field has been carried . ^oee who have 
been funded by 'true believers' within and ov . government 
intent on showing the superiority of a single approach. Getting 
Information from such sources Is like asking your barber If you 
need a haircut ." 

7) Parental consent for enrollment In the program. 



Headstart was begun nearly three decades ago. My mother. Mary Lydla 
Garza and my father. Manuel N. Hatta helped found It In Arizona. 
My step-father. Or. George J. Garza was National President of 
League of Latin American Citizens (LULAC). and created the 'Little 
School of 400' that was the model for what we know to be 'Project 
Headstart.' Its original Intent was to promote reduced school 
truancy, and fewer referral to special etficatlon for disadvantaged 
children. It was also aimed at teaching them '400' basic English 
words so they would be prepared to start school. 
According to Dr. Lily Wong Fillmore, a Professor at U.C. Berkeley. 
•Language-minority children who attend preschool s where English Is 
spoken -- are far more likely to abandon their primary language, 
win have difficulty cormunl eating with their families, and put 
their family values at risk.* "The likelihood of children forfeiting 
and losing their primary languages as they learn English poses a major 
problem In the first place." The message here Is clear* Protect the 
failed bilingual education system and the Jobs that win be tost, with 
your I l ves! ! 

The National Association of Bilingual Education (NABE) and The 
California Association of Bilingual Education are accomplices In 
calling for less English Instruction for language-minority children. 
James Lyons Is the Executive Director of NABE. He reaches for the 
trendy, siren-call of 'family values' to pound home his point: 
'The immersion of LEP children In English programs at the ages of 3 or 
4 presents the risk of grave psychological harm.' he says, 'At root, 
they are being taught to disrespect their parents.' Teachers are not 
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promoting disrespect In the classroom. Since when Is learning a host 
country s language disrespectful? 

It is an undisputed fact that early Immersion In a second language 
guarantees the highest level of fluency In that language. In other 
words, as mentioned earlier, facts confirm the longer that learning 
is delayed, the less thoroughly It will be aosorbed. 
In fact. Mr. Lyons' flawed hypothesis presupposes two failed notions: 
l> that limited English proficient children are incapable of retaining 
a lifetime s Knowledge of one language — only to have it pushed out 
of tnelr mind when asked to learn a second language. 
2> that by pitting the prospects of educational advancement for their 
children, against the blea* backdrop of a crumbling family structure 
that affect#d families would be forced Into a false choice of future 
success for their children or the Immediate ruin of family life as 
they know It. 

Furthermore. NABE states, 'children have to learn English, but they 
should not be required to do so until their native languages are 
stable enough to handle the Inevitable encounter with English and all 
It means.' 

Can you feel the rumble of a new government bureaucracy coming 
California's way? Sticking Its nose further Into your life to 
determine when a child actually will be deemed 'stable* enough to 
proceed onto English? 

Can you hear the politicians bickering over the rules and regulations, 
fighting for the right to make what should be a parent's decision? 
If ever adults were putting handcuffs on kids — limited In their 

English or not -- curbing their expectations, when educational freedom 
la wh.»t t*ey re young minds beckon for, then bilingual education Is an 
tragir •x*mp.e of that . 

No one is asking parents tc force the.r children to abandon their 
natlwe lanpuage, b;t rather to nelp the* bulla upor. the 
foundation :■: ner.tage they a- ready possess. 

a he' Map' ,s mucr I ue a peopie: thev need not disavow a historic 
past to bo! Id a shir.lnq future. Parents ar* taking those steps 
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everyday In California and they do It out of Jhance more than 
choice. If 9 the classic American chance. It's the chance their 
children will do a little better than they did, succeed where they 
failed, and thrive where they are stymied by their language 
1 Imitations. 

In short, no single Issue facing California represents more of a 
mirror of what the future of California will look like than the 
shape of our bilingual education policy, It Is a pure economic 

question: Can our children succeed without learning English? No, not l 
In the International market-place. Shouldn't America be teaching Its 
own children the language of the land? 



Disregard for a moment that the State's recognized bilingual education 
policy nas never been validated In any scientific or expert study as a 
success. However, a State-sponsored study did uncover evidence that 
Cal If ornlas primary language instruction program Is ■ Ineffective' In 
promoting English language proficiency and cannot be held accountable. 
Accountability Is paramount to Improving the educational system, and 
saving taxpayer dollars. 

In fact. Judge Jensen stated In a 1989 Berkeley School District court 

case that 'no Imperial validation that teachers with special 

credentials, or more education produce children with higher 
achievement than teachers without these credentials.' 

in the final analysis, i believe. It is within California's grasp to 
send a clear message to the nation by demonstrating the colle;tlve 
will to turn a failed bil;ngual education program into one th it 
empowers children. Tnls can be acnleved through redirection o* 
funding Ko Eng 1 ish Immersion programs that will lead students to 
knowledge, understanding and Independence to achieve English 

prot iciency ^ 

1 Delleve an issue as far-ranging a? this deserves to be heard In the 

fresh air of puDlic debate. Therefore, it would be my honor to t 

testify before your Conrisslon on this matter. 
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